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DIRECTORY. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 








SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
egy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro.J. Brush, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Stupy: 


I. Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Il. ae vi a5 echanical Eng’r. 


ill. oP ee as Chemist. 

lV. es $6 ee Eng’r of Mines. 

Vv. hg nbs as Architect. 

VI. ‘6 ss #6 Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 











NIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D., LL. 
D-, Chancellor. Tuition free to all. Incidental 
expenses only $6 yeur. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
tensive cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 








ROOKLYN,N. Y., Coll. Gram. School, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 





D one in the Best Style of the Artand at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
Mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visitmg Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 
SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 





$66 a week in your owntown. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT & 
Co., Portland, Maine. 11-2 12-2 


to er day athome. Samples worth 
5 $20 bs free. Address Stinson & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 11-2 12-1 








side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. 
: a ae O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 
-5 12- 


rf A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
A 





at a NTS. .... 


In connection with the publication 
merican, we continue to act as Solicitors for 
Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, yrights, etc., for 
the United States, Canada, Cuba, ngland. whey oer 
etc. In this lineof business we have 
thirty-three years? 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in the 
Pe American. This large and splendidly il- 
‘ astrated weekly paper shows the current progress 
of Science, is very interesting, and has an enor- 
mous circulation, Subscriptions $3.20 a year, post- 
paid; single copies 10 cents. Sold at all k- 
stores and News-offices. 

Can I Obtain a Patent? The quickest and 
best way to obtain a satisfactory answer, without 
expense, is to write to us Gtans & Co.) describing 
the invention, with a small sketch. All we need is 
to get the idea. We will immediately answer, and 
give the necessary instructions. For this advice 
‘we make no charge. 

Wealsosend /ree our Hand Book about the Patent 
Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, their costs, 
and how procured, with hints for obtaining ad- 
vances on inventions. Address MUNN & Cco., 
Publishers_of the Scientijic American, 37 Park 
Row, New York. 





Leading Music Books of the Season! 


Woodland se 


Diy Seal Suen tet. EE hoes ! 


Easy and charming tunes. Pure and noble sentiment. Cho- 
\ ruses, Quartettes, Tries, Duets and Solos. Attractive Elemen- 
tary Department. Large Type. Much superior to ordinary day 
school singing-books. A careful examination insures its adoption. 


CONVENTION «> 








(1349 to 1877). L. W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 
| cipal. Classes small; iustruction very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
| business English, as each scholar selects. (li 
| yau have friends in Brooklyn, mail them this 
| Journal. j1-7 12 


2- 





Klocution Seientiically Taught, 


s. Ss. HAMIL |[,, 
Author of ‘‘The Science of Elocution,’’ 710 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. The prepa- 
ration of pupils for Professors of Elocution and 
Dramatic Readers, a specialty. 





GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at 
ome. Costly outiitfree. Address 
ll-2 2-2 TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





| The best book for Singin 
| ever published.”"—A. R. Heritage. Many Eminent Tea 
| and Choristers have adopted this Grand Book. 


Splendid N. 
CROWN OF GLO Gn y Ay Benge. 35 ee 
$3.60 per dozen. TRY IT. 
No Better Sunday School Singing Book in Existence. 
| For Bingiog Classes, &c. Revised and 
6000 CHEER } enlarged. Price, 60c. Per doz. $6 00, 
——————_ The Best Book for the Money. 
These splendid books are by 8. W. STRAUB, the 
popular composer and convention conductor. Either 


Book sent on receipt of price. Specimen pp. free. 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


820 pp. Price $1. 
ia phey agg ° CHOIR 
g Ciasses, Choirs and Conventions 
chers 
00k 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of we. 8 and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
5 , ete. Fully Warranted 
Illustrated Catal 


e sent Free. 
anduzen & Tift, }02 & 104 E. Second St., 
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| ticulars, address WM. F. PH 


JONES BROTHERS & CO, 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic.— 
By Wm. J. Milne, A. M., Principal State Nor- 
mal School, Geneseo, New York. This series 
embraces # practical course in Arithmeticin two 
books. They are on the inductive plan, and 
unite oral and written arithmetic ina practical 
method of instruction. 
Ridpath’s Histories of the United 
States embrace the following points of superi- 
ority: Accuracy and Brilliancy of the narra- 
tive—Clearness and elegance of Leg. ener | of 
narrative—Objective presentation—Illustrations 
of superior excellence—Superior mechanical ex- 
ecution, and low price. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets 
—A complete course in seven books. The Tab- 
let form, presenting a solid surface—their size 
and compactness — their practical character — 
their novel construction—careful gradation of 
exercises—abundance of material and low price 
ax them in advance of all other drawing 
ooks. 

*,* Specimen pages and terms mailed to any 
address. “ 11-8 12-7 








ORGAN retail price $230 only $65. Pi- 
anos, retail price, $510, only $135. 


Great bargains. BEATT , Washington, N. J. 





PROF. JOHN R. SCOTT, 


(PUPIL OF JAMES E. MURDOCH) 


TEACHER VOCAL :CULTURE. 


1500 OLIVE STREET, 


St. Louis, 


1l-7 12 


== Mo. 





SENECA FALLS 


BELL FOUNDRY, 


For Church, Academy, Fac- 
tory, Depot, Steamboat, 
Ship, Locomotive, Plant- 
ation, Fire Engine, etc. 


Sizes and Prices, with Wheel 





Hangings & Frame Complete. 

Was with Hang’s Cost of Bell 

Diam. of Bell. and framecom. and Hang’s. 

No. 6, 2inches....2% pounds............ 25 
No. 6%, 27 inches... .340 Pe a evadddiorn 
es, Ag, ST A 88! -oscerendebue 

SG Al OS,” a 15 

Mae. D,. Tete. cB no ccccecesce 130 


ALSO BELLS FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 
No. 3, 18 inches...... 95 pounds, price...... $10 
No. 4, 20 inches...... ae ee éaeees 12 
No 5, 2 inches...... 190 ‘6 OD ree 22 
Ss CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y.,U.8S A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Whitewater, 

Wisconsin. Two courses of two and four 

years respectively. For ge with full par- 
LPS, M. A., 


resident. 





OYFUL News for Boys and Girls !! 

Zomeg ond Old!! A NEW IN- 

VENTION just patented for them, 

ee and Be ll Sawing, Turning 

an FO! % 9 

Boring, Drilling, , Polishing, 
Screw Cutting. Price $5 to $50. 

Send Stamp and address 








THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


The Most Popular ‘Scientific Paper 
in the World. Only 83.20 a Year, 
including Postage. Weekly. 52 
Numbers ayear. 4,000 book pp. 





The Scientific American is a large first-class 
Weekly Newspaper of 16 pages, printed in the 
most beautiful style, profusely illustrated with 
splendid engravings, representing the newest 
Inventions and the most recent Advances in the 
Arts and Sciences; including new and interest- 
ing facts in Agriculture, Horticulture, the Home, 
Health, Medical Progress, Social Science, Nat- 
ural History, Geology, Astronemy. The most ™ 
valuable practical papers, by eminent writers in 
all departments of Science, will be found in the 
Scientific American. 

Terms, $3.20 per year, $1.60 half year, which 
includes postage. Discount to agents. Sinsle 
copies, ten cents. Sold by all newsdealers. 

mit by postal order to Munn & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 37 Park Row, New York. 
Pp TENTS In connection with the Sci- 
8 entific American, Messrs. 
Munn & Uo, are Solicitors of American and For- 
eign Patents, have had 34 a experience, and 
now have the largest establishment in the world. 
Patents are obtained on the best terms. A spe- 
cial notice is made in the Scientific American of 
all inventions patented through this agency, 
with the name and residence of the patentee. By 
the immense circulation thus given, public at- 
tention 1s directed to the merits of the new pat- 
Pe = sales or introduction often easily ef- 
ecte 

Any person who has made a discovery or in- 
vention, can ascertain, free of charge, whether 
@ patent can peoeee be obtained, by writi 
to the undersigned. We also send free our Han 
Book about the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, 
Trade-Marks, their costs, and how procured, 
with hints for procuring advances on inventions. 
Address for the paper, or concerning patents, 

MUNN &CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 

— office, cor. F & 7th, Washington, D.C. 





ANY, AND 
E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had . 


CHEAP 


50! by calling upon or addressing, with 


stamp for reply. 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 CHESNUT STREET, ST LOUIS, MO. 





PLAYS AND DIALOGUES 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, 
from dramas to short farces. Number of char- 
acters, and time required, to suit all. No scene- 
ry requived. Very popular, and receiving the 
highest praise from teachers. Price l5c. Send 
for descrip-tivecircular. Also the cheapest and 
best Air Pump in the market. Globes, maps, 
charts, &c., furnished at lowest rates. 
T. 8. DENISON, 











EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


11-11 12-2 79 Metropolitan Bik., Chicago. 











AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 











LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Robinson’s Mathematical Series, Swin- 
ton’s Spellers, Histories, and Geographies, 

. Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &. 

Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 
Adaress Jno. C. Ellis, 612 Chestnut street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 

Appleton’s Readers; 
Cornell’s Geographies; 
Quackenboss’ Language Series; 

or Histories; 
Appleton’s Arithmetios; 
Krusi’s Drawing; 
Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 
Harkness’ Latin; 


Model Copy Books.” 
THOS. SCHULES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas- 
11-9¢ 











Missouri Hdaition 


OF THE 


ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 


Double-page Map of Missouri, and 12 
Pages of Descriptive Text. 





The Special Geography of Missouri embraces 
a double-page map and twelve pages of descrip- 
tive text, with pictorial illustrations. 

THE DOUBLE-PAGE MAP 
has been drawn and engraved by the very best 
artists, and isthe only Schoel Map of Missouri 
which correctly portrays the physical features of 
every county, togetuer with county boundaries, 
railroads, cities, towns and villages. The riv- 
ers are clearly and beautifully printed in blue, 
and the swamp lands are indicated; the Ozark 
Mountains, knolls, river hills, and every rail- 
road line in the State are shown with greater 
fullness and correctness than in any school map 
hitherto published. The map is clear, accurate, 
and well adapted to use in the school-roem. 

The Descriptive Geography, by E. B. Neely, 
A. M., Superintendent. of st. Joseph Public 
Schools, is arranged after the general plan oi 
the Eclectic Geographies, and forms 2 complete 
system of local geography. - 

The Missouri edition of the Eclectic Geogra- 

hies is furnished at the same price as the regu- 

redition. Eclectic Primary Geography No. 1, 
sample copy and introduction, 45c; exchange, 
38c; Eclectic Intermediate Geography, Ne 2, 
Missouri Edition, 90c; exchange, 66; for higher 
schools, Eclectic School Geography, No. 3, Mis- 
souri Edition, $1 05; exchange, 73c. 

ALSO NOW READY: 

Norbon’s Chemistry sample copy, 9c; ex- 
change, 65c. Bullet’s First sons in French, 
sample copy, 43c; exchange » 

Send for descriptive circulars. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG &CO 


187 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 

28 Bond st., New York. — 
- Harjer & Brothers publish United 
states Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 11-2c¢ 








ROBERT 8S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
PUBLTSHERS OF 


Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. oe. 
Parker’s Exercises in English Composition. 
Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For information address the publishers, or 
11-10 8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Iowa. 


Houston’s Physical Geography 
THE LATEST AND BEST, 


Is the realization of what a text-book on this 
subject should be. It is just such a book as has 
long been needed, and its publication oy pe a 
long-felt want. With it the subject can be m: 
tered in less time than with any othe: text-book. 
Sendfor circular. Price, $1 50. To teachers 
for examination, $1. Please address 
ELDREDGE & BRO., 
11-9 12 17 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 








CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-words in English Orthogra- 
J.D. WILLIAMS 


. , Agent, 
46 Madison Chi 


“10¢ ‘eom St., Chicago. 





1824 THE 1879. 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


An Independent ‘Public Journal and 
High Class Family Newspaper. 


Representative of the best New Eng- 
land Thought and Opinion. 


[Established—The Weekly in 1824: the Daily in 
1844; the Sunday in 1878—By Samuel Bowles}. 





The Republican considers it the ehief function 
of a newspaper to print the news and tell the 
truth about it, and this it aims to do impartially 
and invariably. 

In politics, as is well known, The Republican 
is thoroughly independent, advocating the best 
men and the best measures wherever it finds 
them. It believes only in honest money and a 
currency always redeemable in coin, standard 
throughout the world. It is earnestly in favor 
of civil-serviee reform and labors for a more 

tious and ec: 
all official trusts. It has no sympathy with sec- 
tional or purely partisan pelitics, but places the 
public good above party expediency, and seeks 
to bring about a better understanding and more 
cordial relations between the different sections 
and classes of our common country. 

The Republican devotes itself largely to Lite- 
ratureand the Arts, to Science Physical and So- 
cial, to the moralitiee and amenities of life, to 
all the varied interests common to a free and en- 
lightened people. 

The Sunday Republican is especially rich im 
excellent literary work, both original and selec- 
ted. Also in the best religious reading. It reg- 
ularly contains a good sermon by some promi- 
nent preacher, at least one bright story, a vari- 
ety of fresh poetry, selections for the children, 
plenty of first-class correspondence and well- 
written editorials, besides all the news of the 
day, local and general. 

The Weekly Republican contains the cream of 
the Daily and Sunday editions carefully arrang- 
ed and re-written, and may fairly claim to be 
the best eclectic weekly newspaper in the coun- 
try. 

Some Recent Opinions of the Repub- 
lican. 

The Springfield Republican is more than main- 
taining its reputation for enterprise and news- 
paper ability.—[Northampton Gazette. 

The Springfield Republican is one of the very 
best newspapers published in the country.— 
[Boston Herald. 

The Springfield Republican is one of the ablest, 
sauciest, best edited, and most interesting of the 
first-class daily sheets published in the country. 
—(Zion’s Herald 

In enterprise, in the array and variety of well- 
sifted news, in editorials on current movements 
—in all that goes to make up the modern secular 
journal, The Springfield Republican may have a 
few equals, but weare confident that it has no 
superiors.—[ Universalist. 

The Springfield Republican is unquestionably 
the brightest, ablest and most independent polit- 
ical and family newspaper published in New 
England.—[Dover (N. H.) State Press. 

The Springfield Republican is one of the best 
newspapers in the nation—and as a reading and 
family journal it stands on the pinnacle.—[{Troy 
(N. Y.) Budget. 

Itis doubtfal whether The Springfield Repub- 
licanever was 80 popular in its whole life-time 
as now, and it never reflected current events 
and popular sentiment more accurately, or ever 
so justly deserved its reputation as the favorite 
New England journal.—[{Athol Transcript. 








Subscription Rates. 

The Daily Republican, 75 cents a month, $9.00 
a year. 

The Sunday Republican, 5 cents a cepy; $1.00 
for six months; $2.00 a year. 

The Weekly Republican, 5cents a copy; $1.00 
foi six months; $2.00 a year; two copies to one 
address, $3.50; three copies, $5.00; five copies, 
$7.50; 10 copies, $12.50; 15 copies, $18.00; 20 
copies, $23.00; 25 copies, $27.50; 50 copies, $50. 


Specimen copies sent on application,—and all 
subscriptions payable strictly in advance. 


Checks and post-office orders to be made paya- 
ble to Samuel Bowles. Otherwise, 


Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


ical administration of 








A STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 





HE Desks and Seats used in the 

Model School House exhibited at 

the Centennial Exposition were the 

‘New Patent Gothic’ style, as shown 
in the following cut, 





and are used exclusively in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and this city 
gave its unqualified endorsement of 
this ‘““New Patent Gothic Desk” by a 
unanimous re-adoption of them after 
five years of trial, during 1871, 1872, 
73, 74, 75, and 1876. 

The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion. after thorougl.ly testing this 
desk for five years, ard re-adopting 
it for exclusive use during 1876, givea 
most emphatic testimony to the truth 
of the statement of Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, Superintendent of Fublic Schools 
of St. Louis. 


Dr. Harris says ‘“‘These New Pat- 
ent Gothic Desks “ased in the High 
School in this city, after a fair trial, 
give entire satisfaction; they are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by 
their peculiar construction secure per- 
fect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that 
upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These consider- 
ations commend this style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school 
houses.” 


Before purchasing school desks, in 
view of the price and the construc- 
tion of the “Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,” parties wishing to buy should 
call upon or address, with stamp fer 
reply, J. B. MERWIN, 

704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wabash Railway. 





8 to [2 Hours in Advance of 
Other Lines. 


u3"Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and Elegant 


Day Coaches on all trains. The only direct 
route via 
TOLEDO 
—TO— 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
and all Eastern Cities. 





Tickets can be obtained at all principal ticket 
offices in the West and South, and at the com- 
pany’s office 104 North Fourth Street, or Corner of 
Sizth and Washington Avenue, under Lindell Ho- 
tel, St. Louis. E.H. Coffin, Ticket Agent. Al- 
soat Union Depots, Quincy and Hannibal, where 
also sleeping car berths may be secured, and 
baggage checked through to all Eastern cities. 

All communications addressed to this office 
will be promptly answered. H.L.HALL, 
Gen. Southwestern Pass. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 

19-9e 





EVENING STAR. 


The publication of an afternoon paper 
to be called the 


St. Louis Evening Star, 


Will be commenced at 320 Chestnut Street, 
ON DECEMBER 7th, (878. 


The paper will be Democratic in Poli- 
tics, but fearless and independent in the 
expression of opinion. 


THaE sTAR 


Will be a handsome 28 column paper—the 
type, press and other material being en- 
tirely new. It will be delivered to city 
subscribers by carriers at the following 
rates: 


Delivered by Carrier, per week, 20 cents. 
Delivered by Mail, per year, $9.00. 
Delivered by Mail, 6 months, $4.50. 
Delivered by Mail, 3 months, $2.25. 


Rohrer’s Bookkeepine. 
The most complete system extant, and at pri- 


ces below any other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
PE a ecbseh tos oseewppn en sieipicustinteuewn 5 
Lectures ........ geod es cangecyechenseensy cave 1 00 
Common School Edition. ..............s000 $1 50 
Counting House Edition.................++. . 300 
_ ee ys RE, ee ene aves cing 2 00 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examina 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J: GILBERT, Publisher. 


9-9 209 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Me. 





TAKE THE 
Ohio & Mississippi 
RATLWAYT 


All Points East and'Southeast. 





No change of cars to 


Louisville, 
Cincinnati, 
Washineton, 
and Baltimore. 
With direct connections for 


Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston. 





x3#-Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on night 
trains. Elegant new parlor carson day trains. 


Trains equipped with all modern improve 
ments, including Miller’s Patent Platform and 
Coupler, and the Loughbridge Air Brake. 

W. W. PEABODY, C. 8. CONE, Jr., 
Gen. Supt., Cincinnati. Gen. Ticket Agent, 

‘St. Louis, 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 





WE close Volume 11 of the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION with a 
subscription list growing faster than 
ever before. 

We are grateful not only to the 
“old guard”’ who have stood faithful, 
but to the new friends who come by 
the score to cheer us with their good 
words and good wishes—backed by 
the money to pay the bills. Paper 
costs money; type-setting costs mon- 
ey; press-work costs money; postage 
costs money; office rent costs money. 
Everything about a strong, live, inde- 
pendent paper costs 'money—and this 
fact begins to be realized by our 
friends to such an extent that, costly 


as this journal is, the balance is on 
the right side of the ledger, as we 
close up accounts with Number 12 of 
Volume 11—and we are more thank- 
ful and hopeful than ever before. 








WE give you the most practical 
school journal published — the most 
helpful school journal published—the 
cheapest school journal published. 
A journal to which the ablest educa- 
tors in the United States are the paid 
contributors. We give you 12 copies 
of such a journal, post-paid, and a 
copy of the last edition of ‘‘Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary”—all for $12! 
No such offer was ever made before. 

This journal too, shows the tax- 
payers what, and how much, our 
teachers are doing to earn their 
money—and it shows the necessity 
for this work as well. 

Webster’s Dictionary for 12 subscri- 
bers, is, as our friends say—‘“the 
most liberal offer ever made.” 








WE do not mean any harm or any- 
thing wrong—but suppose a case. 
Suppose you, dear reader, should be 
elected to the Legislature with two 


_| hundred others who know as little as 


you do about law-mending and law- 
making. Should you not pity your- 
self and the people too? The fact is 
—our teachers and the pupils, and 
the people too, ought to be better in- 
structed in the ethics of political 
economy, in the art and practice of 
law-making, in the method of legis- 
lation. 

A few knowing ones now have it 
all their own way, and by their wit, 
and skill, and ability, a few draw up 
the bills, and the many vote without 
knowing just what they are voting 
for. 

We need more intelligence, more 
wisdom, more information among 
those who legislate. 





Two ladies, competent and experi- 
enced, desire to locate in some grow- 
ing town, and start a private school. 
We know them to be well qualified, 
and shall be glad to put them in com- 
munication with people who would 





OnE friend says he wants ‘“Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary” at 
once—on our offer, and as he has no 
time to look round, he subscribes 12 
years in advance—and gets it. 








Iris what we do not know, that 
makes us weak,—that hurts us—that 
makes poor farmers, poor mechanics, 
poor teachers, poor preachers, poor 
legislators—and yet a great hue and 
cry is being made that our schools 
teach too much—that our Normal 
Schools do too much. What an ab- 
surdity! We had better strengthen 
the whole public and private school 
force than to weaken it. 

Hands off—unless you assure us of 
something more and better than we 
now have. 








Tue fact is well established that 
where there is a high degree of in- 
telligence, there the people are the 
most prosperous. . They create diver- 
sified industry. They employ their 
time and labor, and talent, and cap- 
ital in many directions, and all have 
a chance. 

Where there is but little intelli- 
gence, on the other hand, the people 
can do but few things, and the mar- 
ket is soon overstocked, and there is 
idleness, and vice, and crime as a 
consequence. Hence, schools make 
the people both intelligent and pros- 
perous. Taxes are collected easy, 
because money is easily earned, and 
this contributes to the general wel- 
fare and happiness. When men talk 
of limiting education, they mean to 
limit the power of the people. 








Wow p it not be well for those per- 
sons who want to pull down the exist- 
ing system of schools, to give the 
people some assurance that they will 
furnish something better? And what 
do they propose? Only something 
less. They propose to limit, to hin- 
der, to curtail, to give less instead of 
more. This is the mistake! 

The people need to know more in- 
stead of less, 





like to have such a school started. 


One teacher writes as follows: “I 
stated to the friends interested in the 
school, your proposition to furnish a 
dictionary and 12 copies of the Jour- 
NOL one year for $12, and in less than 
five minutes I had the names and the 
money, which please find enclosed, 
and send dictionary at once.” 

We do not know that every teacher 
can secure this dictionary in “ five 
minutes,” but we do know that every 
teacher can, with a very little effort, 
secure it, and now -is the time to do 
it, and this is the way. 








Mr. JoHN C. ELuis, who has so 
long been the able and efficient rep- 
resentative of the house of Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., has fitted up 
a pleasant office at 612 Chestnut Street. 
In fact, any office would be pleasant 
with John C. Ellis as the presiding 
genius, for he is made up on a large 
and genial basis. 

He is deservedly one of the most 
popular missionaries in the educa- 
tional work, and as he represents a 
first-class firm, who publish one cf 
the best series of school books ex- 
taut, he is everywhere welcome. 

We are glad to have him so near, 
and advise our friends to call on him 
in his new quarters, when they visit ~* 
the city. 





Iris due our associate editors to 
say that they are not to be held re- 
sponsible, at all, for any articles in 
this journal, except such as appear 
over their own signature, or such as 
have their names printed in full. 








Tus is what you do for the peo- 
ple with an ‘‘Unabridged Dictionary.” 
You furnish a vocabulary of 120,000 
words—you furnish the equivalent of 
a library of 22 volumes. These 22 
volumes would cost in cheap binding, 
$40. You get all this and twelve 
copies of this journal, worth $18, or 
$58 worth of reading matter for $12. 
We shall send you by express ‘“*Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary,” and 
twelve copies of this journal, post, 





paid, one year, for $12, 
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WHAT IT WILL DO. 





E do not remember to have 
seen the facts in regard to the 
place, and necessity of the common 
school stated more tersely, or strong- 
ly, than in the following extract from 
an address of Lieut. Gov. H. C. Brock- 
meyer, on “The Right and the Power 
of the State to tax the Property of 
the State to maintain Public Schools.” 
The whole address is well worthy a 
careful perusal, but our limits will 
only permit the following extract. 

Gov. Brockmeyer says: 

“The education of the common 
school—common in the sense that it 
is for all, accessible to all; common 
in the sense that it teaches what is 
common to all—culture— and thus 
needed by all; and finally common in 
the sense that it is maintained by all, 
out of acommon fund to which con- 
tribution is made by all. Accessible 
to all; it excludes none. All are cit- 
izens of the republic, and in this 
character alone are they known to 
the republic. From all alike the re- 
public demands obedience to its laws. 


To all alike it has to render a 
knowledge of that law possible. 
From all alike it Gemands that they 
shall govern themselves. 

To all alike it has to render the 
culture possible, through which alone 
self-government is achieved. It ex- 
cludes none. 

The conduct or behavior of the in- 
dividual alone can exclude him, and 
as we deal with potential instead of 
actual citizens, this ought not to ex- 
clude, but only transfer him from the 
school to the reformatory.. 

It teaches what is common to all 
culture. 

The Catholic, the Protestant, the 
Jew, the Gentile, the Infidel, the Lib- 
eral, the Democrat, the Radical, the 
German, the Irishman, the Dutch- 
man, the yellow man, the black man, 
have not each a different mode of 
spelling the English language, the 
language of the law, but one and the 
same mode. 

They have not each a different 
grammar of the English language, 
but the same grammar. They have 
not eacl: a different geography or 
technique of commerce, but all the 
same. 

They have the same technique of 
mathematics, of logic, of mechanics, 
of astronomy, of chemistry, of bot- 
any—in a word the same technique 
for all the products ot human intelli- 
gence. 

It is this common element which 
the common school teaches. In this 
it performs a two-fold service. To 
the State it renders the exercise of an 
essential function possible, and to the 
citizen it renders possible the attain- 
ment of culture. Regarded from 
either point of view it is an institu- 
tion of the State, founded in the final 
end of the State, and therefore to be 
maintained by the State. 

In conclusion, permit me to say, 
that they who think this too much, 
and the expense too great, ought to 


life spent in making a living, and in 


final result zero. 


upon education to render culture pos- 
sible. 


the smutch of their smoke upon the 


just man to do an honest deed with- 


accumulating property, has for its 


Nationally, this question was solved 
and demonstrated by our predeces- 
sors—our predecessors in this State— 
the aborigines. They lived to make 
a living. The end of their lives was 
not culture, but to live. 

They wasted no precious property 


They paid no school-tax. 
They vested nothing—nothing but 


walls of the caves of our State. This 
they left. This is their monument— 
a smutch. 

On the other hand, they who think 
this too little, ought to remember 
that the purpose for which the State 
exists is to render justice possible for 
the individual man. To enable a 


outlet or hindrance. But the State 
does not do the deed for the man. 


— 2» eo 


FOUR GRAND MEETINGS. 





i non plan of four State Teachers’ 
Associations in Missouri meets 
with the most cordial approbation of 
the leading educators in all parts of 
the State. 
It gives all an opportunity to at- 
tend some one of these important 
gatherings. We look for practical 
results—for some united action and 
effort to secure such legislation as 
may be necessary, not only to hold 
the zround already occupied, but to 
occupy more. 
We need longer school terms—be- 
cause the children Jose in being out 
of school six months — almost as 
much as they gain in the four months 
they attend school. 
We need to have the money be- 
longing to the school fund in the 
counties used only for school pur- 
poses. It is now used to dig wells, 
to build jails, and to take care of 
paupers. We need to have fuller re- 
ports from school officers, more care- 
ful enumeration of the children enti- 
tled to the public money, and more 
promptness in making these reports. 
We need to have some better plans 
for reaching the people, and inter- 
esting them in the all-important work 
our teachers are doing. 
We need the co-operation of pa- 
rents and tax-payers. We need the 
regularity, and popularity, and effi- 
ciency of the schoel system as it is 
worked in the larger cities extended 
more into the country districts. 
We need better teachers, and to 
secure this we need to pay our teach- 
ers more liberally and promptly. 
We need to show how we lose mi/- 
lions of money, and tens of thous- 
ands of honest, law-abiding, wealth- 
producing citizens every year, be- 
cause our. schools are so poor—be- 
cause schoo] terms are so short—be- 


ing their children, pass on through 
the State and buy land, and expend 
their money in Kansas and Iowa, 
where they have good schools. 

All these things, and a number of 
others equally important, we need to 
talk over, and plan for, and secure. 
It can be done, and so it ought to 
be done. 

Each convention ought to send rp 
to the Legislature such a well-diges- 
ted report of the condition of things, 
such an appeal based on facts, as will 
secure the means necessary to carry 
out a progressive and an aggressive 
work, which shall place our State in 
the very front rank in this respect, 
as it now stands in other respects. 





E beg leave to offer a few hints 
of things that ought not to be 
done at the State Associations. 
There ought not to be any long 
speeches on mere theories. There 
ought not to be any division as to 
the place of the public and private 
school. Both have their place, and 
there is work enough for all. 

There ought not to be any division 
between the friends of the State Uni- 
versity and those of the Normal 
Schools. 

There ought not to be any action 
taken that will in any way lessen the 
power or work or usefulness of any 
of these schools. 

It is what people don’t know, that 
limits, and hinders, and hurts, and 
cripples us—and which sends capital 
and labor and productive industry 
away from us. 

There ought not to be any antago- 
nism, as the object of each school, 
each teacher, each institution, is one 
and the same, and that is to train and 
educate, and build up a great State, 
with a great and a good people. 

The most potent and powerful in- 
strumentality yet devised to accom- 
plish this result is a liberally en- 
dowed, progressive, harmonious and 
efficient system of public and private 
schools. And as our teachers give 
more than an equivalent for all they 
get—as they train, and educate, and 
culture themselyes and the whole 
people, they are entitled not only’to 
courtesy, but to respect, confidence 
and honor. So, they ought not to 
thank the railroad companies for re- 


private individuals for cheap bread 
and butter. Let us have none of this 
nonsense this year. 
people wherever and whenever you 


oring you and your work. 








find comfort in the reflection that a 


cause people who believe in educat- 


duced fare, nor hotel proprietors or 


You honor the 


hold a convention for their good at 
any point in this State, and give 
them a great deal more than you get 
—and they honor themselves in hon- 


Let us do something beside pass 
the stale and stereotyped resolutions 
of thanks for bread and butter and 


HOW IS IT? 
When we come to look into the 
matter calmly and dispassionately, is 
it not a fact that the people cannot 
afford to ignore, or spare, or dismiss 
a practically wise man or woman asa 
teacher? 
So it comes to pass of necessity that 
the teacher who broadens himself by 
studying what relates to the founda- 
tion of his profession, has the surest 
warrant of attaining insight into the 
conduct of life, and he has an oppor- 
tunity of influence on his race that no 
other vocation can claim. 
Think of the unconscious effect of 
a deep and wide mind upon his pu- 
pils, especially the susceptible ones. 
His tastes, and his very intellectual 
and moral atmosphere educate quite 
as much as do his didactic expositions 
of the regular lessons. 
Filled with an idea of this kind, is 
it not clear that the individual teach- 
er can make his own place in the com- 
munity? By studying in his profes- 
sion its organic relations to the world 
in which he lives, he can make him- 
self valid and honor his calling. 
The teacher, whatever his specialty, 
whether he teaches history or mathe- 
matics, or literature, or chemistry, or 
botany, or drawing, should continu- 
ally broaden himself by the study of 
social science in its several aspects of 
ethnology, political economy, ethics, 
educational psychology, history of 


ae 
We repeat, we cannot afford to dis- 
miss or ignore the practically wise 
man or woman. 

They are too scarce, and too valu- 
able. 


WHAT DO WE NEEB? 








IRST and foremost, such knowl- 
edge as will enable us to remedy 
defects. 

We need wise, liberal, able, patri- 
otic men to devise ways and means to 
make our schools more efficient. 

The members of the Legislature 
are taken from the farmers, mechan- 
ics, merchants, lawyers, and from 
other avocations, without very much 
thought as to their ability tg con- 
struct and enact wise laws for the 
people. 

There is nothing special in the se- 
curing a nomination for and an elec- 
tion to the State Legislature, that is 
calculated to endow a man with wis- 
dom—and why a person who has had 
no training and who has never made 
the law a special study, should be apt 
and wise—to enact good laws—we do 
not see. 

On the other hand, we do see, and 
see very plainly, and feel very acute- 
ly, the results of the un-wisdom of 
the average legislator. Why then, 
should we not consult together over 
these questions and problems of ig- 
norance and its cause and results, 
and the best way to remedy the evils 
of vice and crime? Every tax-payer 
is directly and immediately interest- 
ed inthe question of removing the 
causes of high taxes. Every owner 





half fare. 


of a piece of land pays over and over 
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‘and over again, to support and re- 
‘strain a criminal. The tax for this 
is continuous and a burden grievous 
to be borue, because there is a rem- 
edy €or it. 

~ Ugnorance and vice draw like a 
‘sticking plaster—all the time—nights, 
Sundays, and in stormy weather. 
They are like paying a big interest— 
in fact, they are a big interest on top 
of a big interest. ; 
On the other hand, when you edu- 
eate a boy cr girl, and they grow up 
to knowledge, to industry, to fru- 
gality, to self-respect, to citizenship, 
they pay back all it has cost, and not 
only take care of themselves, but ac- 
cumulate property, and so enrich and 
adorn the State. They, the educated 
mati or woman, create by their know- 
ledge and skill, and industry, new 
sources of wealth. 

The ignorant, not knowing how to 
do, become vicious, become criminal 
—and this plaster then begins to draw 
again. So it is cheaper to educate 


| than not to educate. 


A vicious or criminal man or wo- 
man you must watch and provide for 
more and more; an educated person 
will enrich the State more and more. 
These are the points of difference 
that need to be shown—that need to 
be talked over. We need legislation 
to remedy these evils of ignorance, 
and vice, and crime. Can you sug- 
gest the remedy? Think it over— 
talk it over. Write out your plan— 
discuss it with your neighbor. 

Do so especially if he has been 
elected to the Legislature, and so 
help him to solve this problem by 
wise ensctments. 





WELL SAID. 





Nhis magnificent oration, on the 
occasion of the laying of the cor- 
ner stone of the Norma] School at 
Warrensburg, the Grand Master Ma- 
son, Hon. Thomas E. Garrett of the 
editorial staff of the St. Louis Daily 
Republican, said: 

“The work of a teacher is at the 
foundatiou of all the professions; and 
inthe highest sphere of its mission 
the profession of a teacher stands at 
the head of them all. It is the first 
in the order of time, the first in im- 
portance, aud the grandest in its ulti- 
mate expression. It lays the base, and 
crowns the column with the capital, 
inall the orders of mental architec- 
ture. Te use another figure—itis the 
true husbandman of culture; it pre- 
pares the soil, sows the seed, gathers 
the harvest, and garners the golden 
grain. 

We have formally laid the corner- 
stone of an educational edifice, and 
the edifice itself is a corner-stone of 
&vast educational system. This view 
—and it is the true one—a hundred 
fold magnifies the importance of the 
Work here begun. A school is foun- 
ded for the culture and training of 
teachers, whose high office it is to 
Mould the characters of the young 
Men and young women of the State, 
Upon whom ihe State’s weighty re- 
Spousibilities fre soon to fall, 








NORMAL SCHOOLS A NECESSITY. 

It is one thing to know, another to 
teach. Ascholar may be graduated 
by any of the celebrated chartered 
and endowed institutions of learning, 
with the highest honors, and yet not 
know the alphabet of teaching. 

Teaching is a 

SCIENCE 

in itself,and is so recognized and 
treated by our public school system. 
Graduates of universities generally 
enter what are termed the “learned 
professions,” or drift into affluence, 
ease and obscurity; but comparative- 
ly few of them ever become school 
teachers. 

Whence, then, are the teachers to 
come to meet the pressing throngs of 
humanity on the threshold of active 
life? They must bemade. Teaching 
must be taught. The province of a 
Normal School is to teach to teach. 
From the nature of its work, its 
course and method must be peculiar- 
ly its own. 

High schools, seminaries and col- 
leges educate men and women for the 
general business of life. The Normal 
School qualifies them for the profes- 
sion of an instructor. It is the indis- 
pensable ground-work of the whole 
superstructure of the public school 
system, as it is extending itself over 
our broad land, and is of the first 
necessity to its efficacy and continued 
prosperity.” 

It is from such arguments that Dr. 
Wm. T. Harris draws the conclusion 
that the conservative effect of the 

NORMAL SCHOOLS 
is such that there should be no per- 
manent curtailment of the public 
school system, or of the curriculum 
of the Normal Schools. 

Dr. Harris says: 

“One hundred and fifty of these in- 
stitutions are scattered over the land, 
and their number is every year in- 
creasing. Their influence tends di- 
rectly to give stability and character 
to the schools of the people and to 
correct the injurious impression that 
had hitherto prevailed, that the 
teacher of the common school is not 
pursuing his vocation for life, but 
merely a temporary avocation, as a 
means to prepare himself for some- 
thing else.” 

6 __.— 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 





R. HARRIS states the caze as 
follows. He says: 

“Society and the State have chang- 
ed in such a way as to made different 
demands upon the individual from 
those in former times. 

Under the new regime the life of 
each individual is dependent upon 
the social whole, and it is requisite 
for him to be continually on the alert, 
observant of the movements of soci- 
ety and obedient to its behests. 

Then again, the political and social 
demand for such an enormous fund 
of directive power in the community 
is even of greater import to the indi- 
vidual. 

In fact, in the former simple patri- 
archal state of society, it was not ¢s- 





sential that the individual be educa- 
ted to any considerable degree. 

If he could read and write, and un- 
derstand a little arithmetic, he was 
educated beyond immediate necessi- 
ties, for there was little to read, little 
to write, and not much arithmetical 
calculation required. Neither did he 
find much need of a disciplined will 
and habit of regularity, punctuality, 
and attention. 

When it rained, or after the harvest 
was cared for, he would lounge about 
the village store and exchange gossip 
over the trivial affairs of his neigh- 
borhood. But with our new phase 
of country life all is different. 

The railroad reduces all to rhythm. 
There must be regularity, punctual- 
ity, attention and systematic indus- 
try. 

More than this, there must be an 
education far above the “‘three Rs” in 
the great army of men who exert the 
directive power necessary to manage 
all .the manifold complex relations 
that come to exist asa consequence 
of this instrumentality. 

Hence we see that modern society, 
resting as it does on the union of the 
country and town, or on the eleva- 
tion of the cc.untry into a direct par- 
ticipation in urban life, demands as 
its necessary condition a system of 
popular education widely different 
from that required under its former 
status. 5 

Indeed, if the question be asked 
whether the modern state and mod- 
ern civil society, constituted as it is, 
aud is becoming to be, can exist with- 
out a system of public education em- 
braciiig the common school, the high 
school, and the Normal School? we 
must auswer with an emphatic Vo/ 





THE MEANS TO AN END. 
AYS Thomas E. Garrett: “We 
must educate the poor, and thus 

remove them further from the temp- 
tations of erime. Educate the poor, 
and thus place in their hands a weap- 
on to subdue the besetting sins inci- 
dent to their condition, and instil into 
their hearts the hope of better things. 
Educate the poor—elevate their am- 
bition—increase their means. Teach 
them to enjoy what they get, partici- 
pate in the enjoyment of their next 
neighbors, the rich, and give them a 
life interest in society at large. Make 
education the effective foe of pov- 
erty, and find the only true solution 
of this most living question of politi- 
cal economy, which has so long puz- 
zled the brains of mankind. 

Colleges and universities, and the 
various private institutions of learn- 
ing cannot do it, because of their in- 
trinsic exclusiveness and incapacity 
to extend their fostering wings over 
all. They are powerless to accom- 
plish the object, or even materially 
to advance it, being a part of an en- 
tirely different design. What then? 

A system of universal instruction 
must grapple with it—a system com- 
prehensive enough to embrace all in 
itsscope. It has been found, we trust 
and believe, in the rublic schools of 


MISSOURI AND HER TEACHERS. 

The State of Missouri is now the 
most important outpost of the terri- 
tory, at the same time subjugated and 
disenthralled by the advancing legion 
of the educated. It may be regarded 
in many respects as the border land 
adjoining the enemy’s country. 

Education is another ‘voice of one 
crying in the wilderness,’ to prepare 
the way for the greatest confedera- 
tion of peoples the world ever saw. 
The voice has a pleading pathos which 
cannot fail of conversion, and that 
lofty tone, springing only from the 
consciousness of anew revelation and 
a sublime mission. 
Our noble corps of teachers are 
gathered like sentinels on the heights 
all around, and much depends upon 
their watchfulness and bravery. On 
their banners gleam to the benighted 
a ‘strange device,’ which is at once 
their watchword and the herald of 
victory. Their faces are turned to- 
ward the setting sun, but they shine 
resplendent with the beams of the 
morning, at whose fountain they have 
drunk inspiration, and are now pro- 
claiming the glad tidings ef moral re- 
demption and a promised land. 
One word--gravitation—solved the 
problem of the universe. One word 
—education—is solving the problem 
of society and mankind. 
Men may tear down whatever they 
build,up except education, which is 
moulded in their type and stamped in 
their very souls. It alone of all hu- 
man architecture is indestructible, 
imperishable, and solid as the found- 
ations of the world. 





BEWARE OF THEM. 


THERE is an impression, and it is 
growing every day, that the legisla- 
tion of this country should be in the 
interests of the common people. 

They make the country prosper- 
ous. They are the producers. It is 
their toil. and their industry, and 
their economy, and their self-denial, 
which more than all else builds up 
trade and commerce. These are the 
elements which make capital invested 
in railroads profitable. 

Beware then, of the men who 
would limit the intelligence, and so 
limit the power, of the people. Be- 
ware of those measures, no matter 
by what names they are called or 
who put them forward, which aim 
any blow at our system of education. 
The people are in avast majority. 
It is their voice, and their wish, and 
their interest which demands atten- 
tion and protection. 

The day has gone by when the few 
can ride over and thwart the wishes 
of the many—if the many are wise. 
If they are ignorant and foolish, then 
they must suffer. If they are intel- 


ligent and patriotic they will watch 
carefully those men and those meas- 
ures which limit and cripple them. 


— soa  —___—_——_ 
Send five 3 cent stamps if you 
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wish a sample copy of this journal. 
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SKILL WINS. 


T is in education as in every other 

department of business. 

In the long run, skill, preparation, 
and brains will tell. 

The professional teacher will, after 
a while, furnish the only standard, 
and the make-shift teacher will be 
valued and remunerated like the 
make-shift shoemaker or mechanic, 
lawyer, or doctor. 

And it is well to say just here, per- 
haps, that the educational laborers 
have this matter all in their own 
hands. 

Nay, more than this, each individ- 
ual teacher has the matter in his own 
hands, so far as he is interested. 

There is height above height, and 
the crowd is found only on the lower 
terraces. 

The uppermost ranges are well- 
nigh unfrequented solitudes. 

The road to promotion is clear, and 
well marked. 

How easy it is for the young man 
or woman, fired with zeal to add to 
the narrow and necessary prepara- 
tion required for the conduct of the 
daily recitations, a constant study of 
the great works of human genius! 

There is literature, with its Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe—the 
poet of the nation, the poet of the 
church, the poet of society, the poet 
of the individual. 

To what serene heights one can 
climb with these guides, if one uses 
his best morning hour, once a week, 
but from year to year. 

ft Lae 


LEGITIMATE WORK. 





ANY teachers in our American 

schools have, perhaps uncon- 
sciously to themselves, fallen into the 
idea that the chief, or indeed the only 
business of a teacher as such, is to as- 
sign lessons and to ask questions. In 
how many schools have we watched 
this process. The class comes out at 
cfll; the teacher, or rather the person 
who occupies that place, inquires 
where the lesson for the class is; then 
opening the book, propounds a series 
of questions, to which the pupils an- 
swer in turn as best they may. If 
they are wrong they go down, if right 
they go up. 

All at once there comes a warning 
from the class in chorus, as some 
question is put, 

“That isn’t in the lesson!”’ 

“Qh,” says the person in authority, 
“that is as far as you go, is it? Next 
time take so far. Class is dismissed.” 

And thus endeth not only the first 
lesson, but the second, and the third, 
and all the lessons. 

Now if the teacher, so-called, is to 
do nothing but this, it would seem 
that Edison might come to the aid of 
our over-taxed and dissatisfied pub- 
lic, and invent some machine which 
should be put in our school rooms, 
and having been adapted to the set of 
school books in use in that particular 
city, might be wound up every morn- 
ing by the janitor, and go through 
the question-putting for a certain 





number of pages in the different 
books every day. - 

Such machines would be much less 
expensive than the present incum- 
bents, and might be neater and less 
objectionable in many ways. In fact, 
we do not see why the phonograph, 
as it stands, might not be put in prac- 
tical use in this way. Let the lessons 
be laid out carefully for each class- 
room in each city, by the Superin- 
tendent thereof. This would not be 
a difficult thing to do. In fact they 
are already so laid out now in many 
cities for quarters of the year. A) 
certain class is to go so far in the first | 
quarter, so far in the second, and so 
on. Let the Superintendent only car- 
ry this arrangement a little farther. 
By dividing the number of pages to 
be gone over ina quarter by the num- 
ber of school days in that quarter, 
the number of pages to be gone over 
each day will be ascertained, and the 
whole year’s work thus clearly and 
intelligently mapped out for every in- 
dividual day. 


Now let some teacher of known 
ability be selected, and being seated 
before a phonograph, let him, with 
book before him, put in a distinct 
voice the questions which should be 
asked, in their proper order. Let him 
do this for every lesson which is to 
be heard in a certain grade for a day, 
in the order in which those lessons 
are to be heard. It will be necessary 
only to employ one man of ability. 
The questions having been once put, 
can be indefinitely multiplied by men 
of inferior capacity, and strips of tin 
foil in any number prepared. It will 
then be necessary only to have a 
phonograph supplied with the proper 
strip for the day—a thing which any 
average janitor could do—and the 
ap; aratus is complete. 


Idiots, we suppose, might be train- 
ed to turn the phonographs, and thus 


tional to the cost of the books, and 
the world in general would settle 
down into a state of satisfaction ar- 
dently to be desired. 

The discipline of the school could 
be maintained by policemen, and the 
records of an entire school of one 
thousand pupils could be kept by one 
competent book-keeper. 

Seriously, the business of a teacher 
is much more to create and direct 
habits of study than to test results. 
It is to be supposed that he knows 
better than the pupils the difficulties 
they will meet with in the lesson to 
be learned, and the best ways, not of 
avoiding, but of overcoming those 
difficulties. Hls most valuable work 
is in directing effort. Children asa 
general thing are not unwilling to 
make an effort. But when they spend 
an hour over unexpécted difficulties, 
which they find themselves unable to 
remove, they become discouraged, 
and refuse to work. The teacher 
should devote some part of every re- 
citation time to going over the next 
lesson, forewarning of difficulties—, 
suggesting ways of attack—correct- 
ing blind or false statements in the 
book—showing which part of the les- 
son is really important and should be 
“dug into,’ which part is of compar- 
atively small importance and may be 
lightly skimmed. He should be sure 
that the class understand clearly 
what they are expected to do. 

The remainder of the time may be 
employed in practice under his guid- 
ance, in what has been already re- 
quired. 

The very terms which are so com- 
mon with regard to lessons in school, 
betray what too many of our teachers 
are doing. To “hear a lesson,” is not 
to be a teacher. To “go over’ a les- 
son is not to exercise one’s faculties 
on it till they have gained strength 
by the exercise. 





intellects of the lowest order might | 


be utilized in carrying on the educa- 
tion of the country. If these were 


more expensive than steam, a small | 


engine might be supplied to every 
large school house, each phonograph 
being connected with it by bands. 
This could be so arranged that when 
the hands of the clock pointed to 
nine a valve should be opened and 
the steam allowed to enter the pipes, 
The piston, and consequently all the 
phonographs would then start pre- 
cisely at nine and run till twelve, 
when the movement of the clock 
hands would shut off the steam, and 
the phonograph, having counted for 
the classes to pass out, would rest till 
the afternoon session. 
cess would furnish the janitor an op- 
portunity to change the tin foil, put- 
ting in the proper one for the after- 
noon, and so on. 

This plan does not appear improba- 
ble in the near future, and we are in 
some doubt whether many of our 
schools would not be much improved 
by its adoption. 


The noon re-| 


This is all an insult to the art of 
teaching, which is a fine art. It is to 
degrade it to day labor, below the 
levei of a trade. Let it never be for- 
gotten that the business of the teach- 
er is to train and direct effort. 

ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


2+ _—_—__— 


FAIRY STORIES AND REALITIES, 


Editors Journal : ° 
| Wecanall remember the old tales 


|so full of wierd impossibility, yet so 
| suggestive of the outreaching desires 


| of man to overcome the limits set by 


| the Creator. The old woman riding 
her broom-stick was among the ab- 





| 


| surd things pertaining to the days of 


| witchcraft, yet it seemed to me more 
|than realized, as I ascended to the 
| Fourteenth street station in New 
| York, the other day, and took my 
| seat in the train for the Jersey Ferry. 

Away we whisked, far above the 
jheads of the pedestrians below us, 
jandin an incredibly short space of 
|time reached our destination. Then 
/we went on board the steamer for 
| Long Branch. The day was full of 


Publishers of school books would | heauty, and the bay, like a great mir- 
advertise that question-strips could | ror, reflected back the autumn land- 
be obtained for such and such text-| scape, while above the horison rose a 
books on receipt of so much addi-|soft mist, like a cloud of pink and 





gray gauze, reflecting its tender hues 
in the waters. 

The harbor of New York, entered 

from Sandy Hook, is one of the love- 
liest in the world, and surely never 
did it seem more fresh in beauty than 
on this bright November morning. 
_ We were en route for Vineland, 
a settlement made some years since 
by some enterprising people, but the 
greatest profit must have redounded 
to the enterprising speculators who 
laid out the town with a thought both 
to beauty and to profit. Said the 
dear old friend whom we visited: 

“As a pecuniary speculation it is 
quite a humbug. As a pleasant, sa- 
lubrious place of residence it is re- 
ally charming; if you have your bread 
and butter insured.”’ 

Now New Jersey is a slow State. 
If it could be transported west for a 
few years it might learn a lesson or 
two. But here, almost in hailing dis- 
tance of New York, it took eight 
hours to reachit. I asked how they 


could profitably send fruit to New ; 


York by such slow speed. They al- 
most seemed surprised at such a 
question. Here, the fruits of Vine- 
land would fiud themselves transpor- 
ted to Chicago and scattered over the 
Northwest in scarcely more time than 
it takes them to go the comparatively 
short distance. 

Another of the wonders of modern 
times is the telephone. I was in a 
shipping office and heard a rat, tat, 
tat, from an upright register. Pres- 
ently one of the clerks went and took 
up an ear cap and placed it over his 
right ear, while he held a speaking 
tube to his mouth. I heard him talk- 
ing about the supplies that were to 
be laid in for the ship Labrador, that 
was due in a few days, and would 
sail again on the 27th. A long con- 
versation was thus carried on with 
some houses in another part of the 
city. The genii of the lamp could 
scarcely have accomplished more. 

BMP. 

SHortT Worps.—“‘The use of long 
words which we get from other 
tongues not only makes our. thoughts 
and our speech dim and hazy, but it 
has done somewhat to harm the mor- 
als of our people. Crime sometimes 
does not look like crime when it is 
set before us in the many folds of a 
long word. When a man steals and 
we call it defalcation, we are at a 
loss to know if it is a blunder ora 
crime. If he does not tell the truth 
and we are told that it isa case of 
prevarication, it takes us some time 
to know just what we should think 
of it. No man will ever cheat him- 
self into wrong-doing, nor will he be 
at a loss to judge of others if he 
thinks and speaks of acts in clear, 
crisp English terms. It isa good rule 
when one is at a loss to know if an 
act is right os wrong to write tt down 
in short, straight-out English. 
oe - 

Tue people of Southeast Missouri 
are in favor of compulsory education. 
Will our Solons give us an opportu- 
nity te vote for it? H. 
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A CHAPTER OF ERRORS. 


REVIEW OF DR. LAWS’ ARTICLE ON 
“THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS.” 


(No. 3. 

“But they [the Elementaries] are 
now snubbed in the Normals, if I may 
thus express it, as at present conduc- 
ted, with a miserable elementary cer- 
tificate, and told and made to realize 
that, if they want to receive recogni- 
tion by diplomas as graduates in the 
ranks of teachers, they must plod 
their weary way through two years 
more.” 

The foregoing extract from Dr. 
Laws’ wild tirade against the man- 
agement of our State Normals is a 
tangled maze of misrepresentation; 
with here and there a suggestion— 
which is more than a hint—standing 
out clear, sharp and distinct, to mis- 
lead those semi-cautious readers who 
would stop to inquire into the truth 
of a direct statement. These sugges- 
tions crop out just where an investi- 
gation into the truth would reveal 
not only its non-existence, but also 
the absurdity of the position assum- 
ed:—as, for instance, in the expression 
“receive recognition * * * * in 
the ranks of teachers.’’ The nature 
and extent of this deceptive sugges- 
tion will be developed further on. 


By whom are these elementary stu- 
dents told that they will not be rec- 
ognized as teachers (or “graduates in 
the ranks of teachers”) until they 
have plodded “their weary way 
through two years more’’? Since they 
are “snubbed in the Normals,” and 
this statement is a part of the snub- 
bing process, it must be, if at all, by 
those in authority over the Normals; 
to-wit, the faculties, or Boards of Re- 
gents. 

As a member of the Boards, in 
their behalf and in behalf of the fac- 
ulties, [ emphatically deny the truth 
of the statement. Notan elementary 
graduate has been told any such 
thing. The very reverse has been 
certified over the signatures of the 
faculties and the President and Sec- 
retary of the Boards and the State 
Superintendent, and over the seal of 
each Board, ou these identical ‘‘mis- 
erable elementary certificates.” I 
speak from an experience arising out 
of a four years official connection with 
these Normals (a longer period than 
that in which the*Doctor has known 
them) and an active participation in 
their management, — attending their 
final examinations and closing exer- 
cises, and frequently presenting cer- 
tificates and diplomas to their gradu- 
ates. 

The Doctor is estopped from any 
claim that the word told is used figu- 
ratively,— that he means that by 
throwing cold water on the ardor and 
hopes of these aspiring and unsophis- 
ticated elementaries, destroying their 
“espirit de corps,” they are virtually 
‘*told’”’: for he follows the word told, 
immediately, with the expression 
“and made to realize’. Thus he com- 
plements the word fold, and it is not 
necessary that I should tell him the 





two expressions, with such intent, are 
inharmouious, —incompatible ingre- 
dients in such a mixture. The con- 
text commits him to the ordinary and 
literal meaning of the word. Having 
denied and herein disproving his as- 
sertion as to what the authorities tell 
the elementaries, I deny with equal 
positiveness his indirect and undevel- 
oped ‘‘made to realize.” 

When I say that by the expressions 
above quoted the President of the 
State University meant to state that 
these elementary graduates are told 
that they are not fit to teach in the 
public schools of the State, and will 
not be until they have spent two years 
more in the Normals, I have given a 
fair, candid, legitimate, though differ- 
ent (and somewhat more succinct) 
form to his statement. 

To show how far he has wandered 
off into the mists of unreality, let us 
separate his double statement and 
consider the “existing facts.” 

When a student has completed the 
elementary course and passed a satis- 
factory examination on the branches 
thereof (twenty-one,—more than Dr. 
Laws claims to be prescribed by the 
school-law) the Regents issue him a 
certificate on which the names of 
these branches are printed, and oppo- 
site each is written the grade he has 
attained (a very high grade being re- 
quired as precedent to graduation). 
This certificate states that the holder 
has passed a satisfactory examination, 
has been found to be entitled to the 
grades given, and in the judgment of 
the faculty, Board of Regents and 
State Superintendent, is a competent 
teacher thereof. It is signed, as above 
given, and attested by the seal of the 
institution. 

By way of contrast, let us repeat. 
The authorities in these Normals cer- 
tify over their seal that the graduates 
from the elementary course are com- 
petent teachers. Dr. Laws says these 
authorities tell them they are not fit 
to teach. 

Again, assuming that, as a rule, 
these elementary graduates leave the 
schools to engage in their chosen pro- 
fession—teaching in the public schools 
—not only is the usual kindly and ear- 
nest advice invariably given them, 
but the faculties interest themselves 
in their behalf by corresponding with 
school officers, and being constantly 
on the watch for vacancies to which 
they may recommend them. Yet Dr. 
Laws says they are snubbed! Does 
he exert himself thus, and manifest 
so much interest in the welfare and 
success of even the graduates from 
his advanced Normal course,—whom, 
it is generous to suppose, he does not 
intend to “‘snub’’? 

It is possible the Doctor may. re- 
spond that he did not aver that the 
elementaries would not be recognized 
as graduates in the ranks of teachers; 
but that they would not be recogniz- 
ed by diplomas as graduates, &c. 
Since such distinction would involve 
with its childishness the cowardice of 
dodging an issue made, which the au- 
thor cannot sustain, it is hardly prob- 


able he will take refuge in such twad- 
dle. Such distinction would dwindle 





to the mere difference in names, be- 
tween certificate and diploma. One 
would be a certificate of graduation, 
and the other a diploma certifying 
graduation (with or without a de- 
gree). Now, does Dr. Laws hold that 
because there are degrees in certifi- 
cates granted, or certificates with and 
without degrees, according to ad- 
vancement, the “espirit de corps” of 
those holding the lesser is broken,and 
they are therefore snubbed? 


If so, and snubbing so shocks his 
delicate sensibilities as to cause him 
to thus publicly denounce those sup- 
posed to be guilty of it, how will he 
excuse himself for snubbing the grad- 
uates from his two years course by 
dubbing them with a miserable “Pe. 
P.,” while he holds out to more ad- 
vanced graduates from-the Normal 
course the higher degrees “Pe. B.” 
and “Pe. M.” (Bachelor and Master)? 
Or why should he wish to snub the 
elementary graduates of the other 
Normals,—break their sensitive and 
fragile spirits—by telling them, Your 
Normal School course is a trivial 
matter; come up higher (to the Uni- 
versity) where you may obtain the 
more dignified and honorable degrees 
of our fuller course? 


There is just one other view of the 
subject. ‘Receive recognition as 
teachers” might be taken to be an ele- 
gant expression for, be employed by 
school boards to teach. If this were 
its meaning, and a diploma secured 
such “recognition,” the with-holding 
of the diploma might justly be deem- 
ed asnub, and an injustice. But no 
number of degrees or diplomas gran- 
ted by the Normals or the University 
would entitle the holders to teach in 
the public schools of Missouri. 

This snubbing nonsense, now so 
completely exploded, is what was 
meant in his first article, where the 
Doctor exhibited his teeth to the 
criminal regents and growled, “the 
very work for which the Normals ex- 
istis discredited.” The truth is that 
the elementary course of two years, 
with its practice work, is regarded as 
the most important of all Normal 
work, aud receives that very care 
from the faculties falsely alleged to 
be devoted to the advanced studies. 
The “importance of thorough ele- 
mental training” is a principle im- 
pressed in the Normal as nowhere 
else:—it is a guiding and controlling 
element in Missouri Normal work; 
and if Dr. Laws, with his opportuni- 
ties for knowledge upon this point, is 
ignorant of this fact, he would have 
difficulty in justifying that ignorance. 

I 4m astounded when [I read in Dr. 
Laws’ No. 8 his unqualified statement 
that in Missouri “we have no high or 
intermediate schools.”’ This from a 
man of prodigious pretentions as to 
knowledge of, and familiarity with, 
our school laws and system; and yet 
our law for “schools in cities, towns 
and villages” and our school charters 
for special school districts expressly 
provide for the higher education; and 
our common school (or general) law 
provides for the “central,’’ or inter- 
mediate, school. 





We have high schools in every di- 
rection over this great State, as a part 
of our public school system, and they 
are expressly provided for by law. 

I would notice many other misrep- 
resentations, but prefer to desist, with 
the assertion, deliberately made, that 
not an important statement, upon 
which Dr. Laws bases this furious and 
mad attack upon the Normals and 
their managers, is true. In my expe- 
rience with educators and education- 
al work I have never known of such 
recklessness of assertion from so high 
a source. 

There is a reason for the existence 
of both courses in our Normals,—a 
substantial and sensible reason,— 
founded in that wisdom which would 
work out and establish a common- 
sense and successful system of public 
education, and notin the “theoretic 
fancies” of those who would “act 
like monkeys.” Likewise, there is a 
reason for granting certificates and 
diplomas, and it is different from the 
reasons which the selfishness of a 
dictatorial, “rule or ruin” spirit 
would suggest. 

The first has already been given, 
but may be recurred to and empha- 
sized; the second will be presented. 

R. D. SHANNON. 


Tue next session of the Southeast 
Missouri Teachers’ Association pro- 
mises to be largely attended. It is 
known that some teachers will attend 
from New Madrid, Mississippi, Rip- 
ley, Bollinger and Iron counties, and 
that Perry, Wayne, Cape Girardeau, 
Madison, St. Francois and Jefferson, 
will each have full representations 
there. Dent and Crawford counties 
have also fallen into line, and, doubt- 
less, other counties will do so. At 
least one hundred teachers are expec- 
ted. The people of Farmington are 
making grand preparations to wel- 
come all who may attend. They 
have already held a public meeting, 
and passed resolutions in the highest 
sense complimentary to the Associa- 
tion, and have opened their doors as 
well as their hearts to greet us. Let 
every teacher who can, attend. H. 


—~<fie- 
A 


“The last number of the JourNau 
is the best I ever read.” ‘Isn’t Prof. 
Baldwin’s article on School Manage- 
ment splendid?” ‘Dr. Shannon and 
President Baldwin have about used 
up the Laws manifesto,” are some of 
the things said about the JourNnaL 
for November. This is all very 
true, and it is to be hoped that the 
readers of the Journat will not for- 
get that it costs us money, and that 
they will help us by getting us sub- 
scribers. H. 


> 
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The contemplation of beauty in na- 
ture, in art, in literature, in human 
character, diffuses through our being 
a soothing and subtle joy, by which 
the heart’s anxious and aching cares 
are softly smiled away. 
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COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


BY G. W. KRALL. 


Few books find their way into the 
rural districts. ‘The absence of read- 
ing matter causes a lack of general 
culture. To remedy this, the forma- 
tion of a small, well-selected library, 
connected with each school, would be 


invaluable. 
I. CHOICE OF BOOKS. 


In the selection of books, knowl- 
edge and culture should be consid- 
ered. Some books must be obtain- 
ed which will increase and broaden 
the knowledge of the reader, while 
others must be chosen to direct the 
powers and mould the tastes. 

1. Reference Books. New thoughts 
require new words to represent, or 
describe them. An enlargement of 
the student’s vocabulary, and a bet- 
ter understanding of the use of words, 
can be gained by constant reference 
to the dictionary: hence, the first ef- 
fort should be made to procure an 
unabridged dictionary, either Web- 
ster’s or Worcester’s. 

An encyclopzdia would open a wi- 
der range of information. Apyple- 
ton’s condensed work in four volumes, 
or Zell’s two volumes would not be 
expensive. Fuller text-books for ref- 
erence to complement the books in 
use, would give the pupils a better 
idea of the extent of the field. 

2. Histories and Biographies.— 
These awaken the mind and teach 
truth concretely. They make the 
ancient and outer world as real as 
home life. Such works should be 
procured, as “The Conquest of Mex- 
ico,” “The Reformation,” histories of 
Greece, of Rome, and of France, 
Motley’s works, Macaulay’s ‘“Eng- 
land,” Thiers’ “French Revolution,” 
Bancroft’s histories, and biographies 
whose pages are illuminated by ex- 
amples worthy of imitation. 

3. Choice Literature.— Poetry and 
Prose. Aisthetic culture will be ob- 
tained by a study of the beauties of 
nature and of art. The poems of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Tennyson, 
Hood, Milton, and others, with the 
prose works of Irving, Scott, Dick- 
-ens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Hol- 
land, and many more, should gradu- 
ally find a place in the library. 

4. Attractive books for the young 
should occupy the time that would 
otherwise be wasted in idleness, or 
spent in low pleasures. 

5. Current Literature. Some idea 
of the events now transpiring, and 
the present thought of the world, can 
be obtained only by reading daily or 
weekly papers, and by the perusal of 
magazines and journals. These 
should be procured and places ar- 
ranged for them as in a reading room. 

Il. HOW TO PROCURE THE LIBRARY. 

The money necessary for the pur- 





chase of books must be obtained di- 
rectly or indirectly from the people of 
the district. The teacher and pupils 
could, without much extra work, have 
frequent entertainments of declama- 
tions, recitations, essays, orations, 
charades and dialogues, charging a 
small admittance fee. The school 
board should give a small sum annu- 
ally. The people of the district 
should be invited to donate books, 
and be led to feel an interest in the 
library. If each child would bring a 
penny a week for a term, some funds 
would be obtained and more interest 
excited. Several volumes might be 
added by persuading individual pu- 
pils who are able, to buy them as 
presents for the library. 

By stating that the books are 
bought for school libraries, they can 
be obtained from the publishers at 
greatly reduced rates. 

Ill. CARE OF THE LIBRARY. 

The care of the library during 
school term should devolve upon the 
teacher. No one should be allowed 
to enter except with the permission 
of the teacher. The responsibility 
must rest upon some one, and dur- 
ing term the teacher has entire charge 
of the school building and apparatus. 
When school is not in session, the 
board are responsible, and should 
keep the room securely fastened. 
Train the pupils to handle the books 
with care. Appreciation of benefits 
to be derived, makes guardians of 


every one. 
IV. VALUE OF LIBRARY. 


More than nine-tenths of the world 
vegetate. Less than one-tenth think. 
Reading the thoughts of others stim- 
ulates the mind to think. The library 
will cultivate a taste for reading, and 
interesting books will awaken a de- 
sire for more mental food. The study 
of text-books may strengthen the 
mind, but reading choice books culti- 
vates it, and enlarges the range of 
knowledge. Local prejudices give 
way to a cosmopolitan spirit, and 
men live more because they feel more. 
A higher class of pleasures, and no- 
bler aspirations take the place of 
sensual appetites and selfish satisfac- 


tions. 
Vv. HOW TO USE THE LIBRARY. 


An understanding of the proper 
meaning and use of words, gives 
clearness and strength to thought and 
expression. Every effort should be 
made by the teacher to render ref- 
erence to the dictionary necessary. 
For younger pupils, the meaning of 
words should be illustrated, but 
older pupils should be referred to the 
dictionary, and directed how to use 
it. Questions should be asked which 
require an examination of the 
encyclopedia. Subjects growing out 


of theordinary lessons may be made 
to bring into requisition the diction- 





ary, the encyclopedia, and larger 
text-books on the same or kindred 
subjects. Lead the pupils to see 
that they do not know all, but that 
what they know is only a beginning 
of what they should know. 

The library contains subject-matter 
for essays, and a skillful teacher can 
incite the pupils to read, and lead 
them to reproduce in their own lan- 
guage, facts, events, narrations, or 
descriptions. Prose and poetry con- 
taining fine thoughts should be com- 
mitted, deseriptions of various 
works should be written; the beauty 
of expression and shades of thought 
might be critically pointed out. In 
this way, writing compositions be- 
comes a pleasant task. From pre- 
senting in our language, the thoughts 
of others, we gain the ability to ex- 
press our own thoughts. 

At first the disposition to read 
must be encouraged. The pupils 
should be permitted to take books 
out on Friday and retain them two 
weeks. During vacation the library 
could be opened on Saturday at 1 p. 
m. One of the ladies of the district 


might be appointed librarian. 
StaTE NORMAL SCHOOL, Kirksville, Mo. 
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WOMEN AS TEACHERS, 





[An address before the Monroe County, 
Tenn., Institute, by Rev. J. H. Brunner, 
D. D., President of Hiwasse College]. 

Mr. Chairman, and Fellow Members 
of the Institute: 

There is an important subject to 
which our Southern people have 
failed to give due attention. It has 
an infportant bearing upon individ- 
uals, upon families, upon States, and 
upon our Nation. 

It concerns, deeply concerns, all 
people, from the rising of the sun to 
the setting of the same. 

That subject is 

WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 

In the order of God’s providence, 
one-half of our race is made up of 
the sterner sex, dominant in disposi- 
tion. Hence, in the darker ages of 
the past, and in the darker places of 
the present age, might has been 
claimed as right, and the weaker sex 
have been doomed to subjection—of- 
ten to degradation and to drudgery— 
as among the red men of the West, 
the black men of Africa, the brown 
men of Asia, and the white men of 
Circassia. 

As a rule, the lower the scale of 
intelligence, the greater the degrada- 
tion of women. And on the other 
hand, the more enlightened and civil- 
ized the community, the higher the 
esteem in which 

WOMAN 
is held, the better her station in life, 
and the greater her privileges in so- 
ciety. 

The remnants of her former “semi- 
serfdom are yet seen in some places 
where she is denied an equal share in 
the division of paternal estates and 





in the privileges of the school room. 
But that her condition is fast im- 
proving is as plain as the dawn of a 
glorious day. 

In the ancient monarchies of Asia 
and Africa no provision was made 
or allowed for the education of girls 
in schools. Of course, no 


FEMALE TEACHERS 


were to be found or expécted in those 
“dark places filled with the habita- 
tions of cruelty.” 

Ina few States of ancient Europe 
were found some traces of an improv- 
ed sentiment in respect to woman. 
Sparta led the way, and held that it 
was unreasonable and absurd to ex- 
pect a race of free and noble sons to 
spring from any but free and noble 
mothers, and that chivalrous men 
ought to have cultured wives as their 
companions. With them the wife 
and mother was the centre of the 
family circle—a centre around which 
revolved, “by sweet attraction driv- 
en,” husband and children, and those 
whose lot it was to serve. Hence the 
Spartans held that their women were 
to be inspired by the purest morality 
and the loftiest patriotism of the 
time, so that their influence upon 
their sons and husbands might be of 
the proper kind. No wonder, then, 
that 

SPARTAN VALOR 
was at such a premium, and that its 
praises have been heard in history, in 
oratory,and in song! How could it 
have been otherwise, when mothers, 
and wives, and sweethearts, inspired 
the soldiery to “do or die?” and when 
by common resolve, no renegade sol- 
dier—one who shirked on the dread 
day of battle—was ever to be receiv- 
ed on his return? To throw away a 
shield was social suicide. A kindred 
sentiment at 
THE SOUTH 


gave our Lee and Stonewall Jackson 
a soldiery similar to the Spartans in 
true heroism. Here, as at Sparta,was 
a noble rivalry betweeu the sexes, as 
to which could best endure—the one 
under the privations at home, the 
other under the trials of the field! 
Ours was Spartan valor. 

Athens fell far short of Sparta in 
her appreciation of women, and even 
derided the Spartans for the elevated 
position which they awarded to the 
wife and mother. The losses to Ath- 
ens, at home and abroad, on this ac- 
count, it would ke hard to estimate. 

The Romans had, in their better 
days, a very exalted opinion of the 
dignity of family life, and hence of 
the 

DIGNITY OF WOMAN. 

History tells of kings expelled from 
power for indignity offered to wife or 
daughter of the citizen. The mater 
familias was, to the stern Roman 
mind, the priestess of the household, 
guarding alike the penates and the 
honor of husband and children, as a 
sacred trust; a trust as sacred as that 
of the white-robed vestal virgins, 
who preferred death to dishonor. 

Of course girls there received a 
most excellent domestic education, 
and even attended school; for we 
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read that it was on her way to school 
that the 


FAIR VIRGINIA 
was seized by the flagitious Claudius 
—an event that roused all Rome— 
alike the indignant father and the 
whole populace, who rose as one man 
for vengeance, when Judge Lynch 
held quick courtin the Roman forum. 

On the introduction of Christianity 

WOMAN 
was at once advanged to greater pro- 
minence. The convent afforded her 
many facilities for a higher education. 
And here, for the first time, we find 
women as teachers among tue Ro- 
mans. 

Then came the age of Knighthood, 
when the dutiful daughter's of the 
nobility had special advantages af- 
forded them for reading, writing, 
embroidery, languages, and music. 

In Brussells, in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, for the first 
time we find a school for small girls, 
with four female teachers! In other 
towns the boys and girls, who were 
brothers and sisters, might attend the 
same school. 

Then came the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century,-with its great im- 
pulse to female education. Wars re- 
tarded but could not stop the good 
cause, for in the eighteenth century 

FEMALE EDUCATION 
revived, and steadily has it advanced 
to this auspicious day. 

The subject of the higher education 
of women has been discussed mainly 
with respect to two points: 

1st. As to woman’s physical ability 
to undergo the fatigue incident toa 
long collegiate or university course 
of study. 

2nd. As to woman’s proper sphere, 
her practical co-operation in the af- 
fairs of daily life. 

The results of this discussion have 
uniformly been in favor of woman’s 
claim to freedom in educational mat- 
ters. Hence, the doors of many ccl- 
leges and universities heretofore clos- 
ed to woman, are now thrown wide 
open, inviting her admission. And 
now comes the announcement that a 
university has established a profes- 
sorship expressly for the purpose of 
putting in the chair a woman, and at 
a large salary! And so the work 
goes on. 

[To be continued]. 
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WISE SUGGESTIONS. 

N his little book called, in despite 

of the definite article, ‘Fortunes 
of the Republic,” Mr. Emerson has 
literally undertaken to teach his coun- 
trymen:— 
“What makes a nation happy and 

keeps it so.” 

And this is one part of his instruc- 
tion, that morality is the basis of all 
legislation. “’Tis not free iustitu- 
tions, not a democracy that is the 
end,—no, but only the means. Mo- 
rality is the object of government. 
We want a state of things in which 
crime will not pay; a state of things 
Which allows every man the largest 





every other man. Humanity asks 
that government shall not be ashamed 
to be tender and paternal, but that 
democratic institutions shall be more 
thoughtful for the interests of wo- 
men, for the training of children, and 
for the welfare of sick and unable 
persons, and serious care of criminals, 
than was ever done by the best govern- 
ment of the old world. * * * I 
hope America wéll come to have its 
pride in being a nation of servants, 
and not of the served.” This is akin 
to Milton’s remark in the “Reason of 
Church Government,”—“For who is 
there that always measures wisdom 
by simplicity, strength by suffering, 
dignity by lowliness? We may be 
well assured that he who disdained 
not to be born in a manger, disdains 
not to be preached in a barn.”? Again 
Emerson says —and Mr. Parkman 
may well consider it,—“If we found 
our people clinging to English tradi- 
tions, which are graceful enough at 
home, as the English church, and en- 
tailed estate, and distrust of popular 
election, we should feel this reaction- 
ary, and absurdly out of place. Let 
the passion for America cast out the 
passion for Europe.” Nevertheless, 
the choice of Butler to represent Con- 
cord in Congress, and similar pieces 
of nonsense in the voting multitude, 
do not escape the notice of the sage. 
“The record of the election now and 
then alarms people by the all but 
unanimous choice of a rogue and 
brawler. But how was it done? 
What lawless mob burst into the polls 
and threw in these hundreds of bal- 
lots in defiance of the magistrates? 
This was done by the very men you 
know — the mildest, most sensible, 
best-natured people. They have been 
scared or warped into some associa- 
tion in their mind of the candidate 
with the interest of their trade, or of 
their property. * * * * After 
every practical mistake, out of which 
disaster grows, the people wake and 
correct it with energy. In each new 
threat of faction the ballot has been, 
beyoud expectation, right and decis- 
ive.” ‘Justice satisfies everybody, 
and justice alone. Our helm is given 
up to a better guidance than our own; 
the course of events is quite too 
strong for any helmsman.” And so 
he goes on, uttering his wisdom in 
choice sentences, without much con- 
nection or logical arrangement, and 
many of them evidently written when 
political issues aud the fortune of the 
republic looked very different from 
now. The book is published by 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


ns 
MASSACHUSETTS did a good thing 
in sending for Miss Annie L. Cross, a 
graduate of Oberlin, and formerly a 
teacher in Springfield, Ill., as profes- 
sor of mathematics in Wellessly Col- 
lege, 
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_EpDUCATION means overcoming ob- 
stacles, conquering difficulties —the 
taking on of power —the solution 
of problems — outside the book as 
well as inside it. 

See to it that there is a practical 








liberty compatible with the liberty of 


application of the knowledge and 
power it gives. 





THE WAY TO DO IT? 
HE “Ledger,” (Phil.) says that 
Geography should be taught by 
“topics.” 

The fewer names the pupil remem- 
bers, the better, provided, in place of 
a mere lumber-room of facts, his mind 
is impressed with the leading and 
characteristic features of any country, 
and especially of his own. Instead of 
a burdensome array of States and 
places let there be a simple method of 
comparison; and the boy who, taking 
his native country as a fixed basis, 
can measure its greatness by contrast 
with the extent, the population, the 
wealth, the manufactures of other 
countries, has really learned much of 
what geography ought to teach. 

Twenty or thirty can be taught geo- 
graphy from “outline maps,” in less 
time and to better advantage than 
oue pupil can be instructed without 
them, or, in other words, a teacher 
will do twenty times as much work 
with these helps as he could do with- 
out them; and when you come to 
spread the expense of a set of outline 
maps and a globe, and a good black- 
board, over the whole district, it 
amounts to comparatively nothing, 
but the advantages gained to the cLil- 
dren are beyond all calculation. 


<> 
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THE Peabody Fund will be admin- 
istered this year by the following offi- 
cers, just elected: President, Hon. 
Robt. C. Winthrop, Massachusetts; 
First Vice President, Hon. Hamilton 
Fish; Second Vice President, Gov. 
Aiken, of South Carolina; Treasurer, 
Samuel Wetmore, New York; Secre- 
tary, Geo. Peabody Russell; General 
Agent, Rev. Dr. Sears; Executive 
Council, Gov. Aiken, Secretary of 
State Wm. M. Evarts, Hon. A. H. 
H. Stuart, Surgeon General Barnes, 
and Gen. Taylor. 
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THE schools, public and private, 
are full to overflowing. 

Teachers are more earnest and en- 
thusiastic, aud they are doing better 
work than ever before. These years 
that the boys and girls can spend in 
school slip away fast, and the most 
and the best possible should be done. 








Pres. Rost. C. WINTHROP, at the 
annual meeting of the trustees of the 
Peabody Educational Fund, congrat- 
ulated the board on the presence of 
the President of the United States, 
who had broken away from his offi- 
cial duties to show his interest in ed- 
ucational matters. 

THE following figures show the 
distribution of the income of the 
fund during the year: Virginia, $15,- 
350; North Carolina, $4,500; South 
Carolina, $3,600; Georgia, $6,000; 
Florida, $3,900; Alabama, $8,000; Tex- 
as, $8,550; Arkansas, $6,000; Tennes- 
see, $14,600; West Virginia, $5,050. 

, We shall do it! 

We shall send the latest edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
price $12, for twelve subscribers, at 
$1 per year, to this journal, 





Room,” “Morality in 





We hope our teachers in the multi- 
plicity of their duties and studies will 
devote some time and attention to the 
training of pupils in all our schools to 
write and properly direct letters. 

Three million five hundred and for- 
ty-two thousand four hundred and 
ninety-four letters were sent to the 
Dead Letter Office in Washington last 
year. Look at the cost of this and 
the cost of handling them there, and 
the cost of returning them, and the 
cost and loss to firms and individuals, 
Ignorance costs all the time; intelli- 
gence pays. 





Pror. ©. M. WoopwaRrp of Wash- 
ington University, will attend» the 
Teachers’ Meeting at Farmington, 
and will lecture on “The Great Steel 
Bridge at St. Louis.”” He will deliv- 
er his lecture in day time, and make 
free use of his drawings and models 
in illustrating and simplifying the 
difficult parts of the address. All 
who know Prof. Woodward, know 
thdt this exercise of itself will be 
well worth their attendance. 

Some of the subjects to be discussed 
at the Farmington Association are 
“Hygiene of the School Room,” “The 
Teacher’s Work out of the School 
K.ducation,”’ 
“The Forgers,” “Compulsory Educa- 
tion,” ““A Return to the County Su- 
perintendency,” “Methods in Read- 
ing,” “A Plea for a Higher Educa- 
tion.” “The Teachers’ Aids,” “The 
Difficulties to be met in Primary 
Teaching,” ete. 

Plenty of time is given for discus- 
sion of the views that may be ad- 
vanced in these papers, and it is 
hoped that teachers will come pre- 
pared to do so. H. 


ARE you a true friend of public ed- 
ucation? If you are, aid us in the cir- 
culation of the JoURNAL, if from no 
other reason than this: it always 
makes friends for the Public Schools. 

H. 





<> 


GOOD SUGGESTIONS. 





OLMAN’S Rural World, one of 

the best of our agricultural ex- 
changes, makes good suggestions to 
the people all the time. 

In a late issue, this sensible, practi- 
cal, patriotic editor says very truly, 
that, “if good papers are taken in the 
family; if choice books are purchas- 
ed; if the right sort of conversation 
is carried on; if good schools and 
churches are provided; if good soci- 
ety is cultivated; if farmers’ clubs 
and horticultural meetings and de- 
bating societies are organized—the 
minds of the young people of every 
neighborhood will be turned in the 
proper direction, and rich stores of 
information will be secured.” 

To the teachers and the ladies, the 
editor sends out this earnest exhorta- 
tion, which we most cordially and 
fully endorse: 

“By all means help organize a de- 
bating society in every school dis- 
trict. Have also reading schools and 
spelling schools, and lectures, and 
at farmers’ clubs. Anything to keep 


the mind growing in knowledge ona 
virtue.’ 


*» 
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Mo. Valley State Teachers’ Association. 

The Association will be held at 
Kansas City Dec. 26, 27, and 28, in 
Central School Building. 

First Day.—‘*Welcome Address,” 
President of School Board, J. V. C.- 
Karnes; “How Shall we Educate,” 
Mrs. H. E. Monroe; Discussion; 
“Study of English,” Prof. W. D. 
Rusk; Discussion. Evening Lecture, 
“Teachers’ Duties,” Hon. D.C. Allen. 


Second Day.“Our Normal Schools,” 
Professor R. C. Norton; Discussion, 
“Higher Education,” Alice L. Heath; 
Discussion; ‘Should the State Sup- 
port High Schools?” Prof. L. A. 
Thomas; Discussion; “School Super- 
vision,’”’ Hon. Arnold Krekel. Even- 
ing Lectures, ““What Shall we Read?” 
Miss Grace C. Bibb; “Intellectual 
Modesty,’ Prot. F. E. Nipher. 

Third Day.—Short Reports; ‘‘Edu- 
cation all Along the Line,” Pres’t J. 
Baldwin; Discussion; ‘Citizenship,’ 
Chan. James Marvin; Discussion: 

President, J. M. Greenwood, Kan- 
sas City. 





Missouri Legislators and Educators. 


Editors Journal: 

VERY citizen of Missouri is, d6r 

ought to be, interested in the 
general welfare of the State. So long 
as fields are to be cultivated, mines 
worked, factories built, produce and 
stock shipped, towns and cities laid 
out—just so long will immigration 
come to Missouri. 


Adverse legislation may check it, 
and the State suffer; but by offering 
as good or better advantages to those 
living in the older settlements of the 
country, and looking westward for 
more inviting fields, the population 
and wealth of this State can be in- 
creased fully fifty per cent in the next 
ten years. 

People move from one State or 
country to another, because they be- 
lieve it is possible to better their pres- 
ent condition. 

Men having families to raise, when 
céntemplating a change of residence, 
always ask certain questions; as, 
what are the social and educational 
advantages? what is the nature of 
the climate? is the soil fertile? is the 
country a healthy one? 

Answers to the foregoing will de- 
termine, in nine cases out of every 
ten, whether a person will move or 
stay where he is. 

As has been well and truthfully 
said, “Nature has been lavish in her 
expenditures in Missouri.” Man has 
done much toward appropriating Na- 
ture’s gifts to the best advantage. 
Much yet remains to be done for the 
social and educational welfare of our 
people. 

The educational system of Missouri 
at present is not inaptly represented 
by the fragments of askeleton. The 
parts are detached and have no con- 
nection. Merely putting them to- 
gether will not make a good system. 
They must be put together properly. 
A little legislation of the right kind, 
willdo much toward systematizing 





and furthering this work. Yet, iegis- 


lation of the right sort is not all that 
is needed. The educators of the State 
must take hold and work intelligent- 
ly and earnestly and continuously, 
till the public schools of the State are 
redeemed from the wretched condi- 
tion into which they have been plung- 
ed during the last few years. 

To produce the necessary and essen- 
tial changes, the following sugges- 
tions are offered: 

1. There must be an efficient system 
of supervision for the country schools. 

2. A system of County Norma! In- 
stitutes should be established. 

3. The time of electing school offi- 
cers for towns an.l cities should be in 
September, and not in April. 

4. The State Superintendent and 
the County Commissioners should 
systematize and unify the work in 
the country schools. 

5. The County Commissioner and 
the teachers of each county should 
take steps to have specimens of schoo] 
room work onexhibition at the Coun- 
ty Fairs. 

6. That it is the duty of the educa- 
tors of each county to invite the med- 
ical profession to visit all school- 
rooms and report their hygienic con- 
ditions to the public. 


J. M. GREENWOOD. 
Kansas City, Dec., 1878. 


Missouri State Teachers’ Association. 





The Northeast Mo. State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Macon, 
Dec. 26 and 27, in the school building. 
The addresses and reports will be as 
follows: 

‘‘Mind,” Pres’t S.S.Laws; “Breadth 
of Culture,” Prof. O. Root; “Public 
High Schools,” Prof. H. H. Morgan; 
“Public Schools,” Prof. O. P. Davis; 
“Organization of the Sciences,” Prof. 
J. M. Long; “School Law,” Prof. M. 
Bigley; ‘‘Relation of the State to the 
Public Schools,” Col. E. McCabe; 
‘Modern Progress of the World,” 
Hon. Charles Mansur; ‘“Co-Educa- 
tion,” Prof. J. B. Blanton; “‘Welcome 
Address,” Prof. J. T. Ridgway; ‘“Im- 
provements in our Schools,” Pres’t J. 
Baldwin; “Educational Waste,” Prof. 
H. M. Hamill; “What Care 1?” Prof. 
E. Fowler; “Phonetics,” Mrs. Nellie 
Beach; “Needed Improvements in our 
School System,” State Supt. R. D. 
Shannon. Discussions will follow. 

Ladies will be entertained by the 
citizens of Macon, and the hotels will 
keep gentlemen at $1 per day. 

President, J. G. McVeigh, Hannibal. 


<i 





THE Rev. Dr. Sears, general agent 
of the Peabody Educational Fund, in 
his annual report said that the year 
just closed had been one of unusual 
pecuniary embarrassment to all the 
schools of the South, and that, while 
every branch of the department of 
education had been affected by it, that 
relating to the employment of teach- 
ers and public officers has suffered 
most. Cheapening the labors of the 
men on whom the vitality of the sys- 
tem depends is a more dangerous ex- 

eriment than is generally supposed. 
Cheap teachers are a dangerous ex- 
periment. 





THE Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Springfield, on Thursday and Friday, 
Dec. 26 and 27. An excellent pro- 
gramme, embracing only such topics 
as teem with vital interest, has been 
prepared. Among the prominent ed- 
ucators who will participate in the 
exercises may be mentioned President 
Morrison,Commissioners Underwood, 
Livingston and King, Superintend- 
ents Mason and Willson, Hon. Galen 
Spencer and Miss Ohlen. Attend- 
ance sure to be large. One strong 
feature of the occasion will be asocial 
reception by the ladies of Springfield 
and vicinity. Rates on the railroads 
will be so low that the expense of 
attending will be trifling compared 
with the benefits to be received. 

Such a rare educational treat is in 
store for the Southwest as is seldom 
experienced anywhere. Let every 
live teacher in this whole section re- 
spond. Atleast 500 should be at the 
Opera House the first morning. 
Teachers, to the front! The people 
will fall into line. That cordial hos- 
pitality for which Springfield is so, 
noted, will be extended as usual. 
The citizens will welcome more than 
five hundred teachers if they will 
come! 





“THE TECHNICS,” &C., &C. 


Those “unregenerate,”’ — yes, that 
is the word,—unregenerate editors 
up in Dubuque—Mr. Shoup and Mr. 
“Co.’—printed for short, “Shoup & 
Co., editors,” go deliberately to work 
both by poetry,—and if there is any- 
thing we do delight in, it’s “poetry,” 
—aud prose, too, to harrow up that 
old story about the “Bronz’’ medal 
man of Boston, and they reprint the 
statement that the “bronz” is only a 
third grade medal, which proves they 
are “unregenerate.” (See our pre- 
mium Webster’s Dictionary) for the 
full meaning of that word—and then 
they strike at us, their friend, by say- 
ing—“if they are not deceived”—it 
was well to preface the remark with 
such a qualification—they say, “it we 
are not deceived, Henry Barnard is 
not J. B. Merwin, nor is Hartford, 
Conn., St. Louis, Mo.!”? 

After this astounding bit of “bi- 
ography” and “ge-ography,” all in 
one sentence, we sought consolation, 
rest and refreshment, by reading the 
6th verse of the 139th Psalm: 


“Such knowledge is too wonderful for 
me; it is high; I cannot attain unto it.” 

The school board of Dubuque are 
authorized to furnish these editors, 
Mr. Shoup and Mr. Co., at our ex- 
pense, a thin layer of ice to wear in 
their hats until after the holidays. 
Something ought to be done to pre- 
vent brain fever. 

Before proceeding to hit us akain— 
to think they would strike a friend 
twice in the same issue—these edi- 
tors, Mr. Shoup and Mr. Co., go on 
to say—‘“‘the last number of Mr. Mer- 
win’s valuable publication,”’—you see 
they are not so “unregenerate” as 
they were before reading “Merwin’s 
valuable publication.” And we have 





noticed other instances where the ef- 
fect for good has been very marked 
on people who have read “Merwin’s 
yaluable publication.” 

These editors go on to say we are 
not too devoted to “the technics,” 
any way. Nowif there is one feature 
we “dote on” and delight in above 
another; one feature that we pride 
ourselves upon above “poetry,”’ it is 
“the technics” — and that is what 
seems to us so cruel and ungrateful, 
Atter having the benefit of reading 
“Merwin’s valuable publication” for 
mouths, they deliberately publish the 
following cold-hearted fling: 

“The JOURNAL is ashining example 
of an educational paper which does 
not devote itself too closely to ‘the 
technics.’ ” 

We would not have let the “day- 
light shine through” Mr. Shoup and 
Mr. Co. in this manner, if we were 
not convinced that a dozen or more 
people, outside the freshmen class of 
the Dubuque High School, have read 
this charge about “the technics.” 
Press on! surmount the rocky steeps, 

Climb boldly o’er the torrent’s arch: 
He fails alone who feebly creeps; 

He wins who dares the hero’s march. 
Be thou a hero! let thy might 

Tramp on eternal snows its way, 
And through the ebon walls of night, 

Hew down a passage unto day. 

—[Park Benjamin. 
~~ —<———____— 

WE will say for the benefit of all 
concerned, and a large number seem 
to be deeply concerned in the matter, 
that we will send the premium “‘Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary’’—the 
last edition—at once, on receipt ot 
$12, and they can send in the names 
any time before Jan. 1, 1879. 

Missouri Schools. 

Salem. Academy, W. H. Lynch, 
Principal; 338 enrollment; 298 aver- 
age; term, 10 months; teachers, 7; ed- 
ucational column, weekly; education- 
al interest, excellent; county institute 
monthly; willsend a good school man 
to the Legislature. 


Millersville. High School, T. G. 
Lemmon, Principal; 118 enrollment; 
99 average; term, 8 months; teachers, 
2; educational interests, very best; 
teachers’ association semi-monthly; 
will send a good school man to the 
next Legislature. 

Cuba. Academy, B. C. Simmons, 
Principal; 102 enrollment; 75 average; 
term, 6 months; teachers, 2; educa- 
tional interest, average; average 
school man to next Legislature. 

Oak Ridge. High School, W. A. 
McNeely, Principal; 94 enrol!ment; 71 
average; term, 6 months; teachers, 2; 
educational interest, good; teachers’ 
association, semi-monthly. 

Doniphan. Miss Hattie Bell, Prin- 
cipal; 98 enrollment; 71 average; term 
4 months; teachers, 2; educational in- 














terest, low; teachers’ association, 
quarterly; representative, a good 
school man. 


Dexter City. J.F. McNail, Princi- 
pal; 155 enrollment; 62 average; term, 
10 months; teachers, 2; educational 
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interest improving slowly; represen- 
tative, no school man. 

Fredericktown. J.B. Scott, Prin- 
cipal; 232 enrollment; 186 average; 
term. 10 months; teachers, 4; repre- 
sentative, a warm advocate of public 
schools. 

Piedmont. W. T. Carrington, Prin- 
cipal; 200 enrollment; 148 average; 
term, 8 months; teachers, 4; think the 
representative is all right on the 
school question. 

Steelville. T. R. Gibson, Principal; 
120 enrollment; 95 average; term, 5 
mouths; teachers, 3; county institute, 


quarterly; representative, a good 
school man. 
New Madrid. Alfred Mitchell, 


Principal; 103 enrollment; 82 average; 
term, 4 months; teachers, 3; educa- 
tional interest, increasing; county in- 
stitute, monthly; William Dawson, 
the representative, is a good school 
man. 

[Perhaps no school in the Southeast 
is doing better than the New Madrid 
public school. The School Commis- 
sioner is the Principal, and is untir- 
ing in his efforts to further the school 
interest of his town and county]. 

D. 

Liberty. W. E. Coleman, Princi- 
pal; three assistants, Miss Gillstrap, 
Miss Morris and Miss Oliver, all Nor- 
mal; term, 8 months; 300 pupils. Clay 
county is doing weil educationally. 

Novelty High School. W.N. Doyle, 
Principal; 60 students; term, 9 months; 
oue of the best schools in Missouri. 
Educational interest steadily grow- 
ing in Knox county; educational col- 
umn sustained; Normal Institute of 
two weeks annually; live bi-monthly 
institutes. Good for Knox. 

Wellsville. T. S. Kennerly, Prin- 
cipal; pupils, 180; term, 6 months; no 
educational column in Montgomery 
county. 

Kansas City. J. M. Greenwood, 
Superintendent; 61 teachers; 600 more 
pupils than last year; State Teachers’ 
Association meets here Dec. 26, 27, 
and 28; a Jarge and well-selected li- 
brary. 

Savannah. E. R. Carr, Principal; 
seven assistants; term, 9 months; en- 
rolled, 307; average, 271; high school, 
50; graduated last year, 5; held a four 
weeks Normal Institute last summer; 
good educational columns in all the 
county papers; popular education is 
steadily advancing in Andrew county. 
Good for Andrew. 

Bucklin. H. McGarry, Principal; 
pupils, 100; term, 6 months; two as- 
sistants; regular course of study 
adopted and followed ; excellent in- 
terest. B. 

Grundy County. <A leading citi- 
zen writes that “the schools have 
never been doing better; 12 of the 
teachers are of more than ten years 
standing; 30 of more than five, and 
only three are beginners. Ten are 
graduates, and five are holding State 
certificates. We are determined to 
succeed above all opposition, and de- 
fects of our system.” 4 iF 





SupscriBE for this journal. Only 
$1 60 a year, postage paid. , 


Tue Normal School at Cape Gi- 
rardeau is constantly gaining friends. 
It is becoming a power for good, and 
isso recognized by the people. While 
we lament our loss in the death of 
President Cheney, we rejoice in the 
success of Prof. Dutcher. The peo- 
ple of this Normal School district 
have elected quite a number of un- 
compromising Normal School men to 
the Legislature. H. 


THE EVENING Srar!—This new 
orb, which is to sbed its lustre on the 
pathway of the “Democratic Party,” 
and so light it up and lead it on, will 
commence to shine toward evening on 
Dec. 7, 1878. The fiery young Cun- 
ningham, who has been tied up to the 
St. Louis Evening Post for some time, 
has unhitched himself, and will fur- 
nish all sorts of brilliant material to 
the Evening Star. John Hodnet, too 
formerly of the St. Louis Times, will 
stand ready to “assist.” So, the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
will hope to find a new ally and help- 
erin its work, in the Hvening Star. 
We have all something to do to lead 
the people back to the adoption and 
practice of the old Jeffersonian prin- 
ciple of Democracy, “the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” 








Tue Key Nore.—The New Orleans 
Picayune, the leading paper of Lou- 
isiana, if not of the South, says in an 
editorial article on “‘“Education by the 
State,” that “the paramount influence 
of New England to-day in American 
politics, is unquestionably due to the 
forces which have emanated from her 
public schools and from the colleges 
which she contrived to make accessi- 
ble even to the poor.” The result of 
the New England common school sys- 
tem it also sees in the immense wealth 
of that section, more captital being 
invested in Boston than in the whole 
State of Louisiana. “Our hope for 
the Southern future,” it concludes, 
“rests mainly on the effort which is 
being made everywhere throughout 
this section to educate all its people, 
male and female, black and white.” 





WE hope our teachers, and school 
officers too, will become well acquain- 
ted with the men elected to the Leg- 
islature. 

This State, to-day, needs more than 
anything else, and before anything 
else, such legislation as will make the 
school system and the schools more 
efficient. 

The railroad interest, by its paid 
lobby, will take care of itself—the 
banking interest will take care of 
itself. We hope such calm, deliber- 
ate councils will prevail, as to send 
Hon. Thomas Allen to the United 
States Senate in the early part of the 
session, and then that important 
question will be well settled. Then, 
let us have such legislation as will 
help to break the shackles of ignor- 
ance—such legislation as will help the 
Normal Schools, — help the district 
schools, help the children to better 
teachers—and this State will attract 
capital, skilled labor, and a produc- 





tive, intelligent class of citizens. 


For these reasons, we hope our 
teachers will cultivate the acquaint- 
ance and good will of the members 
elect to the next General Assembly, 
so that as an effective and honored 
part of that body these members may 
be prepared to advocate such meas- 
ures as will subserve this, to-day the 
most important interest in the State. 


~<a 
ie. aol 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has be- 
come a very interesting and attrac- 
tive centre of influence and intelli- 
gence. The course of lectures given 
by the Professors attracts very large 
audiences. The course on ““Germany 
and German Literature,” given last 
season by Prof. Hosmer, and illustra- 
ted, drew crowded audiences of 
strangers as well as citizens. 

This season Prof. Snow has inaugu- 
rated a course on “France and French 
Literature,” illustrated by stereopti- 
con views, which have been gathered 
for this express purpose. The first 
lecture crowded the hall to overflow- 
ing, but extra steats have been pro- 
vided, so that all who attend can now 
be accommodated. 

There seems to “ray out’? from this 
intellectual centre streams of influ- 
ence and intelligence in every direc- 
tion, to inspire and upbuild the peo- 
ple. 

Those who from the beginning have 
had faith in it, and “have proved 
their faith by their works,” must re- 
joice greatly in these evidences of its 
growth, and power, and usefulness. 

Prof. Snow has published a very 
fine synopsis of the principal points 
on which his lectures treat, so that 
one can read up and get the full ben- 
efit of the character or topic discuss- 
ed. The price of the course of 12 
lectures is only $2. 





To Florida. 








The short, direct route to Florida; 
the attractions. of the climate, the 
lakes, orange groves, springs, the 
principal resorts—all this, and much 
other valuable and interesting infor- 
mation will be found in the circular 
issued by Mr. J. W. Mass, the General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent of the 
St. Louis & Southeastern Railroad. 
If you are going to Florida, or if 
your friends are going, drop Mr. Mass 
aline or call upon Mr. W. C. Mel- 
ville at the ticket office, Fourth and 
Pine Street, St. Louis, where you 
can get all desired information. 


Several of our friends visited Flor- 
ida last winter, and they spoke in the 
highest terms of the St. Louis & 
Southeastern Railroad and its con- 
nections, as well as of the delightful 
winter climate of Florida. 


We take pleasure in again commend- 
ing the St. L. & S. E. as the short, di- 
rect route, with its low priced, round 
trip tickets. 


WE cannot tell how long we can 
keep the offer open for the largest 
premium ever offered — “Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary”—the latest 
edition—for 12 subscribers to this 








journal at $1 per year. 





A man has no more right to say an 
uncivil thing than to act one; no more 
right to say a rude thing to another 
than to kndéck him down. —Dr. 8S. 
Johnson. 


Recent Literature. 


The Atlantic Portraits. 
We are to have another attractive fea- 
ture in the way of “portraits” this year. 
The Atlantic Monthly adds to its list of 
Whittier, Bryant, and Longfellow, that of 
Lowell, for 1879. 
These portraits have been most cor- 
dially welcomed by the admirers of these 
sweet, strong, healthful singers, and the 
publishers have prepared for the coming 
year a similar portrait of Mr. James Rus- 
sell Lowell. It is from the pencil of Mr. 
J. E. Baker, the artist who made its com- 
panion pictures, and who is one of the 
best crayon artistsin the country. In 
size and styleit is uniform with the por- 
traits which have preceded it, and like 
these it must be very acceptable to all 
who cherish gratefully and proudly the 
ame of those who have contributed so 

uch to the wealth and honor of Ameri- 
can literature. 

The article on “Three Typical Work- 
men,” in the December number, ought to 
be read in every home in this country, It 
would be worth a vast sum of money to 
this Nation to have every man of leisure 
as well as every working man read it. 

The Atlantic for 1879 will more than 
hold its place, a deservedly high one 
among the very best magazines of the 
country. Price, $4.00 per year. Price, 
with either one of these superb likenesses, 
$5.00. We will send a copy of this jour- 
nal, The Atlantic, and either of these beau- 
tiful likenesses, for $5.00—or this journal 
and The'Atlantic Monthly for $4.00 per 
year, post-paid. 
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Roserts BROTHERS, Boston, place the 
reading public under obligations by the 
publication of a most excellent and timely 
lecture by Prof. Wm. P. Atkinson of Bos- 
ton, on ‘“*The Right Use of Books.” 

We wish our business men would put 
copies of this lecture into the hands of 
their employees as well as read it them- 
selves. It was first read to a class of 
“young business men,” but in publishing 
it the author has added to it largely. 

We are greatly tempted to make ex- 
cerpts, but we should scarcely know where 
to begin or where to stop. He says: ‘““The 
great secret of reading consists in this, 
that it does not matter so much what we 
read, or how we read it, as what we think 
and how we think it. Reading is only the 
fuel,—and the mind once on fire, any and 
all material will feed the flame.” 

Here is a question he asks: ‘Who can 
over estimate the value of good books— 
those ships of thought as thcy are called 
—vuyaging through the sea of time, and 
carrying their precious freight so safely 
from generation to generation?” 

‘*We shall find few better companions 
than good books.”’ 


LitTect’s Livinc AGE, price, $8 per 
year, we willsend to any subscriber, and 
a copy of the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF Ep- 
UCATION one year, post-paid, both for $8. 
All new subscribers for 1879 will receive 
gratis the six numbers of 1878 containing, 
with other valuable matter, the first parts 
ot “Sir Gibbie,’’ a new serial of much in- 
terest, by George Macdonald, now appear- 
ing in The Living Age from the author’s 
advance sheets. Other choice new serials 
by distinguished authors are engaged and 








will speedily appear. 
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AmoncG the subjects in “The World’s 
Work” department of the December 
Scribner are “Street Car Motor,’ “New 
Electric Lamp,” “Improved Ironing Ma- 
chine,” “Experiment in Floating Apia- 
ries,” ““Automatic Device for Reproducing 
Music,” and “Improvement in Making 
Artificial Stone.” The aim of this de- 
partment is to record the most important 
current improvements in the industrial 
and mechanical arts. 





Frank R. Srocxton’s fresh novelette 
tor boys and girls, ‘A Jolly Fellowship,” 
now appearing as a serial story in St. 
Nicholas, describes amusing incidents in 
the Sunny South,—warm reading for coz- 
ily housed Northern youngsters, this 
weather, The pictures by James E. Kel- 
ly, convey much of the verve and genial 
fun of this favorite author’s text. 

“Dora p’ Istria” is a nom de plume 
little known in America, but familiar to 
Europeans as the pen name of Helen Ghi- 
ka, the Princess Massalsky of Roumania, 
who ranks with George Eliot and George 
Sand, among the foremost intellectual 
women of Europe. 
and writings appears in Scribner for De 
cember, with a portrait after Schiavoni, 


A New System of Meteorology.* 
BY JOHN H. TICE. 

The discovery, about forty years ago, 
of the unity, identity, indestructibility, 
and mutual introconvertibility of Light, 
Heat, and Electricity, — now called the 
Physical Forces,—marked a new depart- 
ure in Physical Science, and began a new 
era in mental activity, and in natural re- 
search and discovery. No one has taken 
so advanced and radical a position in this 
new departure, fellowed it so closely, per- 
tinaciously, persistently, and logically, to 
its legitimate and final results, as the 
author of this volume. 

The term Physical Forces implies, that 
it includes all energy whatever manifested 
in the physical world. An exhaustive 
catalogue of the Physical Forces, there- 
fore, must be a full inventory of all the 
energy possessed by Nature. The Physi- 
cal Forces must cause all the changes in 
form, shades of color, and in the physical 
condition of matter in the Universe. 
They must cause all the transformations 
of matter from a solid to a liquid, to a va- 
por and to a gas; and from a gas through 
all transformations to a solid again. All 
its movements, whether of particles 
amongst themselves, of currents en masse, 
or of translation through celestial space, 


therefore, are caused by one or the other 


of the Physical Forces. 


He proceeds and demonstrates that Elec- 
Be- 
ing the cause of the greater movements, 
such as that of suns and solar systems 
through the boundless fields of space, it 
must also be the cause of the lesser ones, 
such as that of the waters in the Ocean, 
the currents in the atmosphere, the proto- 
plasm in the animal and vegetable cell, 
It is from this stand-point that he 
views meteorological facts, and elaborates 
the principles and laws of the science of 


tricity is the motor of the Universe. 


&e. 


Meteorology. 


The primary phenomena of the atmos- 
phere are the variations in its pressure, 
now for want of more appropriate and 
more specific terms, called the high and 
The high readings 
of the barometer are proven to be caused 
by a descending current of air from the 
surface of the atmosphere upon the sur- 


the low barometer. 


face of the earth. The low readings o 


the barometer are demonstrated to be 
caused by an uprising current of air from 


Kk ciate of tae ; the causes of the variable winds. 


the surface of the earth towards the ze- 
nith. Since both the ascending and de- 
scending currents flow in a whirling mo- 
tion; hence each is a vortex. 

The air that descends in one vortex, 
flows from it to the other, where it is 
sucked in and spurted up to the skies 
again. For this reason he calls the vortex 
that pours the air down upon the earth, 
the disgorging vortex; and the one that 
sucks it in and pours it back towards the 
zenith, the engorging vortex. 

From the colored charts of the hemi- 
spheres—the one showing the average at- 
mospheric pressure from the vernal to 
the autumnal equinox, or during the Nor- 
thern summer, and from the other, show- 
ing the same from the autumnal to the 
vernal equinox, or Northern winter,—he 
demonstrates, first, the causes of calms 
such as exist constantly along the Tropics 
and along the Equator, on both oceans; 
and second, the cause of constant winds, 
such as the Trade Winds, the Return 
Trade Winds; and the periodic winds, the 
Monsoons, Hermattan, Etesian, Pampero, 
and others. From a special miap he shows 
All 
winds, whatever their nature and charac- 
ter, are demonstrated to be mere outflows 


one. ‘he facts adduced to prove this, are 
so pointed and direct that the deduction 
is inevitable. 

The Northern Hemisphere is under.the 
domination of Boreal Magnetism, and the 
Southern Henrisphere under that of Aus- 
tral. Since a Boreal pole will whirl a free 
electric current around it in the opposite 
direction that an Austral one will, hence 
the electric spirals in the opposite polar 
hemispheres differ, that of the Northern 
Hemisphere being a rigt-hand, and that of 
the Southern Hemisphere being a left-hand 
spiral, The gyration of the whirlwind, 
tornado, hurricane and waterspout, hence 
is in opposite directions in these hemi- 
spheres. ‘The whirl inthe Northern Hem- 
isphere being contrary to the movements 
of the hands of a watch. and the whirl of 
cyclones in the Southern Hemisphere be- 
ing with the hands of a watch. Sincea 
cyclone is the vortex of a low barometer, 
this conformity to the magnetic influence 
dominating in the hemisphere where it 
occurs, proves the electric character of 
both the cyclone and low barometer. 

The electric nature and character of the 
high and Jow barometer,—disgorging and 
engorging vortex—is shown by their re- 
pelling each other according to Ampere’s 
tirst law: ‘Parallel currents of electric- 
ity flowing in opposite directions repel 
each other.”” This is demonstrated by a 
map from the observations of the United 
States Signal Service. 

This is the most important meteorolog- 
ical discovery of the age, and the author 
is undeniably entitled to the credit of its 
discovery. It accounts for many facts 
that were before regarded as anomalous 
and therefore inexplicable. 

High and low barometers,—disgorging 
and engorging vortices — being the pri- 
mary phenomena of the atmosphere, are 
the causes of all secondary phenomena of 
the atmosphere, such as winds, clouds, 
rain, hail, snow, whirlwinds, tornadoes, 
hurricanes and waterspouts. That the 


tween them and wind, we have already 
stated, is conclusively demonstrated. 


f 
spouts. 





of a high barometer, and inflows into a low | 


relation of cause and effect subsists be- 


Facts equally as strong and pointed are 
produced that show they are likewise the 
causes of cloud formations, of rain, snow, 
hail, tornadoes, hurricanes and water- 


This is a mere outline of the topics dis- 


cussed in the volume, but it is, however, 
sufficient to show the line of thought pur- 
sued by the author, and that he is an orig- 
inal and vigorous thinker. He takes me- 
teorology out of the domain of fancy and 
of the imagination, and places it in the 
realm of the actual, the real, upon the 
solid bed-rock of facts, established by ob- 
servation and experiment. He is decided 
in his opinions, and often dogmatic in his 
conclusions; but he always supplies the 
facts upon which bis opinions are based, 
and the reason for the conclusion ar- 
rived at. 





*Will be sent by mail upon receipt of retail 
price, $1.50, addressed to Tice & Sillingston, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Litre.v’s Livinc AGE FoR 1879. The 
|extra offer to new subscribers for 1879, 
|and the reduced clubbing rates, are wor- 


| thy of note in the prospectus of this stan- 


| dard periodical, published in another col- 
jumn. ‘The remarkable success of The 


\Liging Age is well attested by the fact 


| that on the first of January next it begins 
|its one hundred and fortieth volume. It 
affords the only satisfactorily complete 
compendium of a current literature which 
is now richer than ever before in the work 
of the ablest writers upon all topics of in- 
terest. It merits careful attention in mak- 
ing a selection of reading matter for the 
new year. The more numerous the peri- 
odicals, indeed, the more valuable becomes 
a work like this, which, in conyenient 
form and at small expense, gives the best 
of all. Its importance to American read- 
ers can hardly be over estimated, as no 
other single periodical enables one, as 
does this, to keep well informed in the 
best thought and literature of the time, 
and fairly abreast with the work of the 
most eminent living writers. 


Procress, John W. Forney’s new pa- 
per—‘A Mirror for Men and Women,”— 
promises to be something we have long 
needed. 

The Nation, New York, is nothing if not 
sour and cynical; it has great capacity for 
fault finding, but none at all for building 
up—it mistakes assertion for argument, 
and is withal an unwholesome influence. 

Progress is hopeful. It will, we hope, 
largely take the place of the unhealthy, 
fault-finding, cynical Nation. 

Here is a specimen of what one will find 
in Progress: ‘But a generation is a cen- 
tury in this age of progress; and as Earl 
Beaconsfield said to an adversary in Par- 
liament, who lately reminded him of some 
of his democratic declarations in former 
times: ‘1 cannot stop, my lord, to discuss 
events of the antediluvian period.’ ”’ 

It is published in large type, wide col- 
ums, on elegant paper. Price, $5.00 per 
year. Address John W. Forney, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

AN ASTONISHING OFFER.—The Indepen- 
dent of New York, probably the ablest, 
largest, and best religious newspaper in 
the world, offers in another column to 
give away, absolutely, a Worcester’s Una- 
bridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary, 
which retails everywhere for $10, and is, 
of course, a household necessity. 

The Independent is now publishing the 
Rey. Joseph Cook's famous Boston Mon- 
day Lectures, which are creating so much 
discussion everywhere. It will alsosoon 
begin the publication of a series of articles 
on “Socialism and Communism,” one of 
the most important questions of the day, 
by Ex-President Theo. D. Woolsey, D. D. 
LL.D. 

See advertisement of The Independent in 
this paper, 





Nursery RuymMes snp MELODIES oF 
Moruer Gooss, illustrated with fifty full- 
page sketches —in white —are just the 
thing for a holiday present, which the 
children will appreciate. We first had to 
fashion the pictures from the words when 
we heard these quaint old songs and sto- 
ries, but. now the full page illustrations 
are 80 comical and expressive that we en- 
joyed it all more than ever. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. For sale by Book and News 
Company. 





THE SCIENCE AND ART OF ELOCUTION; Or, 
How to Read and Speak. By Frank H. 
Fenno. Philadelphia: John E. Potter 
& Co. For sale by the Book and News 
Company. 

We have looked carefully through this 
volume, and the more we examine it the 
better we like it. The author divides the 
work into three parts: 

Ist. Theoreticai Elocution; 2nd, Voczal 
Culture; and 3d, Practical Elocution. 

- There is also an “‘Elocutionary Chart’ 

of great practical value. 

There are about one hundred and fifty 
pieces for the practice of the art, as laid 
down by Prof. Fenno. 

The author believes that “by caretully 
studying and applying the principle pre- 
sented in this book, any person of fair 
natural abilities can become an effective 
reader and speaker.” 

We cannot have too many of these helps. 
There are comparatively few good read- 
ers, fewer effective speakers, and so we 
hope there will be a growing demand for 
this and similar books on this subject. 

Sent, post-paid, for $1.25. 

The publishers, John E. Potter & Co., 
Philadelphia, say: “It is equally well 
adapted for schools, classes or individual 
students. 

It has been prepared by a careful stu- 
dent and complete master of the art. 

It treats of a subject of the utmost im- 
portance to all desiring to cultivate the 
greatest gift that God has given man. 

it is a work of great general interest for 
even casual reading; its contents embrac- 
ing some rare productions, thus making it 
a valuable book for the home circle.” 





THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN is anew 
illustrated magazine, devoted to the many 
curious things which are found in this 
country as the evidences of a prehistoric 
occupation, The name is significant of 
this, its obiect. * 

The second number appears with seve- 
ral new names on the editorial staff. Prof. 
R. B. Anderson, the well-known Norse 
scholar; Prof. E. A. Barber, who has been 
so regular a contributor to the American 
Naturalist; Prof. A. Winchell of Ann Ar- 
bor, and others. 

The articles are of a very interesting and 
scholarly character, and the illustrations 
(mostly wood cuts) are well executed. 

The magazine, though only a few 
months old,has already taken rank among 
the best scholars of this country and Eu- 
rope. Weailvise our readers to send for 
a specimen copy. Address Rev. L. D. 
Peet, Editor, Unionville, O. 





THERE is some “very interesting 
reading” in this journal, to those 
who want to get a copy of ‘*Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary,” page 8. 

The offer is a bona fide one for the 
present — strange as it may seem. 
This is the way to get it, and now 
is the time. 





Now is the time to subscribe for 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EpuCAs 





TION, $1 60 per year. 
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P. Garretr & Co., Philadelphia, send 
us No. 16 of their ““One Hundred Choice 
Selections in Poetry and Prose.” 

They say the continuation of the series 
is a response to a general demand for 
“more.” ‘They are all of them good se- 
lections, good for individuals and good for 
families, and good for schools, and the 
price in paper covers is only 30. cents, or 
three choice selections, or six pages fora 
penny. Cheap enough! There is in this 
No. 16 afull index of all the preceeding 
numbers. 





The North American Review. 

The highest praise is due the able con- 
ductors of that standard periodical, the 
North Amerwcan Review. The essays pre- 
sented therein almost invariably concern 
subjects of great pith and moment, and 
are mainly the productions of leading 
minds the world over. Furthermore, this 
influential magazine seems to practice the 
laudable and copyable policy of consider- 
ing the social value of the article, rather 
than the social prominence of the author. 
The November-December number, besides 
the customary thorough review and schol- 
arly criticism of recent literature, contains 
nine interesting and instructive disserta- 
tions: 

1. “The Government of the United 
States,” by Horatio Seymour, who exam- 
ines and eulogizes our systems of govern- 
ment, township, county, State and Gene- 
ral, and convincingly argues that to make 
our country progress and prosper, in a 
manner commensurate with its apparent 
advantages, every citizen must consider 
himself obligated to exert his influence 
for the good, whenever an opportunity 
presents itself, whether in the domestic 
circle, in business, in society, or at the 
polls. 

2. “Systems of Offense and Defense in 
Naval Warfare,” by Hobart Pasha, who 
believes small, fleet, heavily-armed iron- 
clads are the most useful; thinks captains 
should be qualified to rely during engage- 
ments on their own discretion, and devotes 
much space to torpedoes and torpedo- 
boats, indicating as possible remedies, net- 
ting, lookouts and electric lights. 

3. “The Congress of Berlin, and its 
Consequences,’”’ by an Old Diplomatist, 
who predicts a Continentel war, eventu- 
ally, if England and Russia come to blows 
in Asia. 

4. “Japan and the Western Powers,” 
by Matsuyama Makato, who shows that 
Japan has been so entangled by treaties 
with foreign powers, notably England, 
that a grave business stagnation, and se- 
quently her dissolution as an independent 
nation, is imminent, unless certain offend- 
ing clauses are abrogated. 

5, “The Financial Resources of New 
York,” by William B, Martin, who points 
out New York’s fitness to compete with 
Paris, as an attractive dwelling-place, and 
with London, as a commercial centre, and 
regards the elevated railroad as the means 
whereby upper New York may be made 
habitable, and all parts of the city brought 
in close communication. 

6. “The Public Health,” by Elisha 
Harris, who favors strict laws enforcing 
personal cleanliness, abundant pure water, 
thorough sewerage, and the existence of 
public parks. 

7. ‘“Pessimismin the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” by Samuel Osgood, D. D. The 
fast-gaining religion, Pessimism, or the 
logical creed which is diametrically oppos- 
ed to Optimism, is exhaustively considered 
by this learned, philanthropic and unbig- 
oted divine. Necessarily, he considers the 


Pessimists, Giacomo Scopardi of Recan- 
ati, Italy; Edward von Hartmann of Ber- 
lin, and Arthur Schopenhauer of Frank- 
fort, As the result of his deliberations, 
he determines that Pessimism is calcula- 
ted to benefit mankind: it- will convince 
man of the folly of wasting time in theo- 
rizing about an impossible future, thereby 
turning his undivided attention to this 
present life, which he will endeavor to 
make a practical heaven. 

8. ‘Antipathy to the Negro,” by James 
Parton, who gives a concise history of 
slavery; claims that frequent ablutions 
and clean garments will correct a certain 
offensive odor; argues away color-repug- 
nance; avers the race imitates with facility 
and lacks inventive ability, and, finally, 
deplores their having been thrown utipre- 
pared into politics. 

9. “The Emperor Hadrian and Chris- 
tianity,” by Ernest Renan, who, while 
following up the erratic steps and narrat- 
ing the eccentric deeds of a Roman Em- 
peror of the second century, reveals how 
Christianity first gained reeognition and 
powerful converts in Europe. 

Francis R. Porter. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
—latest edition, sent by express for 12 
subscribers to th’s journal. Price of 
dictionary, $12. 





AMERICAN COLLEGES: Their Students 
and Work. By Charles F. Thwing. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Much information, interesting to the 
general reader, valuable to parents and 
guardians, and desirable to the prospec- 
tive collegian, male or female, is concisely 
presented in this little volume. It con- 
tains ten ehapters, each forming a com- 
plete article, which are respectively enti- 
tled: ‘Instruction,’ ‘Expenses and Pecu- 
niary Aid,” “Morals,” “Religion,” ‘Soci- 
eties,” “‘Athletics and Health,” ‘“Journal- 
ism,” “Fellowships,” ‘Choice of a Col- 
lege,” “Rank in College a Test of Future 
Distinction.” ‘The appendix gives a list 
of colleges in the United States with sta- 
tistics relating thereto. Price, $1. 


THE AMATEUR HANDBOOK OF PRACTI- 
CAL INFORMATION for the Workshop: 
Containing clear and full Directions tor 
Bronzing, Lacquering, Polishing Metal, 
Staining and Polishing Wood, Soldering, 
Brazing, Working Steel, Tempering 
eo. Case-Hardening, Cutting and 

orking Glass, Varnishing, Silvering, 
Gilding, Preparing Skins, Waterproofing, 
Making Alloys, Fusible Metals, Cements, 
Glues, &c. Price 10 cents. New York: 
Industrial Publication Company. 1878. 

This book seems to be a carefully com- 
piled book of instructions for performing 
those little technical operations which are 
so frequently required in every-day life. 
In most of these operations the recipe is 
but half the battle; when we come to put 
it in operation we are apt to fail from in- 
attention to some important though appa- 
rently trifling detail. In the book before 
us minute practical directions are given, 
so that any one may be able to put the 
recipes in practice. This is specially ap- 
parent under such headings as glass-cut- 
ting, lacquering, steel working, brazing 
and soldering, silvering, staining woods, 
waterproofing, &c. 


Tat proposition to furnish “‘Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary”—the 
latest edition—for twelve subscribers 
to this journal, at one dollar each, 


means business for you, my dear 
reader! You never will be able to 





lives and teachings of the three leading 


Jun 


get a library so cheap again. 





Tue Thanksgiving number of the 
New York Christian Union contained a 
stirring letter from Secretary Sherman on 
the South Carolina troubles; a breezy ar- 
ticle by Gail Hamilton; a Star Paper from 
Henry Ward Beecher; a ‘‘Laicus” letter; 
a Thanksgiving story, ‘“The Praise Meet- 
ing at Poncasset,’? by Eliot McCormick; 
and the opening chapters of the new and 
romantic serial, *“*The Little Belle of 
Bloomingdale,” whose anonymous author, 
we are told, has a world-wide reputation. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that the 
first edition of 1,000 copies of ‘Apple 
Blossoms,” the volume of poetry by the 
two little Berkshire girls, was exhausted 
in less than a week. A second edition is 
nearly ready. It is certainly exceptional 
in the history of publishing for a first vol- 
ume of poems to meet with such marked 
success. They are also printing a third 
large edition of the illustrated ‘“Thanatop- 
sis;” a third edition of the double-volume, 
*Thanatopsis and the Flood of Years;” a 
second edition of Tyler’s “History of 
American Literature,” (which has been 
issued but ten days); a third edition of 
Chadwick’s “The Bible of To-day”; anda 
second edition of Sunderland’s ‘*What is 
the Bible?” and of the volume on ‘‘Rail- 
roads,” by Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 
They have nearly ready a story for girls, 
entitled “Castles in the Air,” by Louise 
R. Upton, a new writer. 





MISSOURI. 


Official Department. 

[It will be the plan of this department 
to render decisions upon such points as 
are raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondengs, and which seem to be of imme- 
diate use. Some decisions will be briet 
statements of law, without argument. If 
not .fully understood, they will be ampli- 
fied on request. 

In all questiong of difficult construction, 
or such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be obtained.-—R. D. 8.] 


TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS, 


Gentlemen : 

I would again recommend the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to your care- 
ful attention. I shall labor to make the 
official department furnish as clear and 
concise expositions of the difficult features 
of our intricate school law as possible. 
By taking the paper you will not only 
have Answers to questions you may ask, 
in a convenient and permanent form, but 
you will also get.the benefit of answers to 
many other correspondents, and become 
more familiar with the plans of the school 
system and the workings of the depart- 
ment. 


If you should persuade every teacher 
and every school board in your county 
not now subscribers, to take and read it, 
you would thereby save yourselves much 
annoyance and unnecessary labor. In- 
deed, it was for this purpose, and to se- 
cure better results in managing our 
schools, and securing correct reports, 
(which every expedient so far adopted by 
you or myself has failed to secure) that I 
became an editor of the Journat. I de- 
sire to help you, and thus enable you to 
assist me more effectually. 1 desire that 
our work shall be entirely harmonious 
and co-operative, and hence I desire to 
meet you often, in correspondence. 

In addition. to mere explanations of law 
and decisions, I intend that the official de- 
partment shall contain directions as to 


how to make reports, &., and be the 
means of communicating home educa- 
tional news to every county. 

I trust, then, that you will freely ask 
for explanations of doubtful or difficult 
questions, and furnish me information of 
institutes held in your county, or of other 
interesting facts. 

Please write all communications inten- 
ded for notice in the JouRNAL, on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper from that containing 
other matter. Very respectfully, 

R. D. SHANNON, State Supt. 


Ir is worth almost as much, toa 
neighborhood or a school district, to 
put them in possession of ‘‘ Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary,” as to 
build a scheol house. 

We shall send it to you by ex- 
press for only twelve subscribers to 
this journal at $1 per year. 








Gird yourself for the work of self- 
cultivation. Set a high price on your 
leisure moments. They are sands of 
precious gold. Properly expended, 
they will procure for youa stock of 
great thoughts— thoughts that will 
fill, stir, and invigorate, and expand 
the soul. 


<a 
- 


Bryant «& Stratten Busines College. 
A good hand-writing and a practical 
education obtained in this institution fit a 
young man for real life better than a clas- 
sical course requiring years of study. 
This is the only school in St. Louis having 
actual business and banking departments, 
and our scholarships are good in the forty 
Bryant & Stratton colleges. For circu- 
lars call, or address W. M. Carpenter, 
President, corner of Fifth and Market 
Streets. 11-9 12-3 





If you wish to perfect yourself in a 
thorough, practical Commercial Course, 
or to become a Short Hand Writer, attend 
and graduate at Johnson’s Commercial 
College, St. Louis. It is one of the larg- 
est and best disciplined institutions in this 
country. For circulars or specimens of 
penmanship, address, with stamp, the 
President, J. W. JOHNSON. 

11-3 12-2 











The Amoerican 





Journal of Education. 


TOUGHT TO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide fo 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 









the schools; hence the te and 
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AmonG the subjects in “The World’s 
Work” department of the December 
Scribner are “Street Car Motor,” “New 
Electric Lamp,” “Improved Ironing Ma- 
chine,” “Experiment in Floating Apia- 
ries,”’ “Automatic Device for Reproducing 
Music,” and “Improvement in Making 
Artificial Stone.” The aim of this de- 
partment is to record the most important 
current improvements in the industrial 
and mechanical arts. 





Frank R. Srocxton’s fresh novelette 
tor boys and girls, ‘‘A Jolly Fellowship,” 
now appearing as a serial story in St. 
Nicholas, describes amusing incidents in 
the Sunny South,—warm reading for coz- 
ily housed Northern youngsters, this 
weather, The pictures by James E. Kel- 
ly, convey much of the verve and genial 
fun of this favorite author’s text. 

“Dora b’ Istria” is a nom de plume 
little known in America, but familiar to 
Europeans as the pen name of Helen Ghi- 
ka, the Princess Massalsky of Roumania, 
who ranks with George Eliot and George 
Sand, among the foremost intellectual 
women of Europe. A sketch of her life 
and writings appears in Scribner for De® 
eember, with a portrait after Schiavoni, 


A New System of Meteorology.* 
BY JOHN H. TICE. 

The discovery, about forty years ago, 
of the unity, identity, indestructibility, 
and mutual introconvertibility of Light, 
Heat, and Electricity, — now called the 
Physical Forces,—marked a new depart- 
ure in Physical Science, and began a new 
era in mental activity, and in natural re- 
search and discovery. No one has taken 
so advanced and radical a position in this 
new departure, fellowed it so closely, per- 
tinaciously, persistently, and logically, to 
its legitimate and final results, as the 
author of this volume. 

The term Physical Forces implies, that 
it includes all energy whatever manifested 
in the physical world. An exhaustive 
catalogue of the Physical Forces, there- 
fore, must be a full inventory of all the 
energy possessed by Nature. The Physi- 
cal Forces must cause all the changes in 
form, shades of color, and in the physical 
condition of matter in the Universe. 
They must cause all the transformations 
of matter from a solid to a liquid, to a va- 
por and to a gas; and from a gas through 
all transformations to a solid again. All 
its movements, whether of particles 
amongst themselves, of currents en masse, 
or of translation through celestial space, 
therefore, are caused by one or the other 
of the Physical Forces. 

He proceeds and demonistrates that Elec- 
tricity is the motor of the Universe. Be- 
ing the cause of the greater movements, 
such as that of suns and solar systems 
through the boundless fields of space, it 
must also be the cause of the lesser ones, 
such as that of the waters in the Ocean, 
the currents in the atmosphere, the proto- 
plasm in the animal and vegetable cell, 

&c. It is from this stand-point that he 

views meteorological facts, and elaborates 

the principles and laws of the science of 

Meteorology. 

The primary phenomena of the atmos- 
phere are the variations in its pressure, 
now for want of more appropriate and 
more specific terms, called the high and 
the low barometer. The high readings 
of the barometer are proven to be caused 
by a descending current of air from the 
surface of the atmosphere upon the sur- 
face of the earth. The low readings of 
the barometer are demonstrated to be 


the surface of the earth towards the ze- 
nith. Since both the ascending and de- 
scending currents flowin a whirling mo- 
tion; hence each is a vortex. 
The air that descends in one vortex, 
flows from it to the other, where it is 
sucked in and spurted up to the skies 


cussed in the volume, but it is, however, 
sufficient to show the line of thought pur- 
sued by the author, and that he is an orig- 
inal and vigorous thinker. He takes me- 
teorology out of the domain of fancy and 
of the imagination, and places it in the 
realm of the actual, the real, upon the 
again. For this reason he calls the vortex | solid bed-rock of facts, established by ob- 
that pours the air down upon the earth, | servation and experiment. He is decided 
the disgorging vortex; and the one that in his opinions, and often dogmatic in his 
sucks it in and pours it back towards the | conclusions; but he always supplies the 
zenith, the engorging vortex. facts upon which his opinions are based, 
From the colored charts of the hemi-|2#2d the reason for the conclusion ar- 
spheres—the one showing the average at- | Tived at. 
mospheric pressure from the vernal to 3 é J 
‘ . ; | *Wull be sent by mail upon receipt of retail 
the autumnal equinox, or during the Nor-| price, $1.50, addressed to Tice & Sillingston, 
thern summer, and from the other, show- | 5* Louis, Mo. 
nae na ayers = nly enperotin we LitrE.u’s Livinc AGE FoR 1879. The 
vernal equinox, or Northern winter,—he | 


|extra offer to new subscribers for 1 
demonstrates, first, the causes of calms | 879, 


....; | and the reduc 2] i 2S, = 
such as exist constantly along the Tropics “a " anged caing. eatps, ~eeaus 
. | thy of note in the prospectus of this stan- 
and along the Equator, on both oceans; as a ; 
: | dard periodical, published in another col- 
and second, the cause of constant winds, ste me 
‘ ; jumn. The remarkable success of The 
such as the Trade Winds, the Return|,. . : 
: eof ect Ling Age is well attested by the fact 
Trade Winds; and the periodic winds, the an : , 
‘ | that on the first of January next it begins 
Monsoons, Hermattan, Etesian, Pampero, | .. m 
r its one hundred and fortieth volume. It 
and others. From a special niap he shows | ‘ : 
. 7 |affords the only satisfactorily complete 
the causes of the variable winds. All| — . Me : 
- compendium of a current literature which 
winds, whatever their nature and charac- fe : : 
| is now richer than ever before in the work 
ter, are demonstrated to be mere oufflows | s A 
, add Sitindig | of the ablest writers upon all topics of in- 
of « high barometer, and inflows nto alow) + 1+ merits careful attention in mak? 
one. ‘he facts adduced to prove this, are 


i , ing a selection of reading matter for the 
so pointed and direct that the deduction | © ee 5 , 
Sie new year. The more numerous the peri- 
is inevitable. 


. ‘ | odicals, indeed, the more valuable be 
The Northern Hemisphere is under.the | ° at ‘ aluable becomes 


; a work like this, whi in conyeni 
domination of Boreal Magnetism, and the | . ks z = #e - Angra 
Southern Hemisphere under that of Aus- form and at small expense, gives the best 
tral. Since a Boreal pole will whirla free of all. . Its importance to Amerionn zend- 


: 4 .,.|erscan hardly be over estimated, as no 
electric current around it in the opposite | . Dat 
ea a ee 1 }other single periodical enables one, as 
direction that an Austral one will, hence | gear ; - i 
: 5 - e _| does this, to keep well informed in the 
the electric spirals in the opposite pola: | mest theme died Mtcratuee of tin tne 
hemispheres differ, that of the Northern | reed FR 
stharaag die .|and fairly abreast with the work of the 
Hemisphere being a rigt-hand, and that of | cntat, comideeti idtads Wetherk 
the Southern Hemisphere being a ean ae nite (eaters 
spiral, The gyration of the sa bean Proaress, John W. Forney’s new pa- 
tornado, hurricane and waterspout, hence | ., «4 Mirror for Men and Women,”— 
is in opposite directions in these hemi-| promises to be something we have long 
spheres. The whirlin the Northern Hem- | neoted 
isphere being contrary to the movements| 9, Nation, New York, is nothing if not 
of the hands of a watch. and the whirl of | 
cyclones in the Southern Hemisphere be- | 





jleade Dade 








sour and cynical; it has great capacity for 
; 2 zm fault finding, but none at all for building 
ing with the hands of a watch. Since a)... it mistakes assertion for argument, 
cyclone is the vortex of a low barometer, | and is withal an unwholesome influence. 
this conformity to the magnetic influence | Progress is hopeful. It will, we hope, 
dominating in the hemisphere where it | largely take the place of the unhealthy, 
occurs, proves the electric character Of | ¢. 01+ Andin g, cynical Nation. 

both the cyclone and low barometer. | Here isa specimen of what one will find 
The electric nature and character of the | “But a generation is a cen- 


; és : | in Progress: 
high and Jow barometer,—disgorging and | tury in this age of progress; and as Earl 
| Beaconsfield said to an adversary in Par- 


engorging vortex—is shown by their re- | 

pelling ooh fer according to Ampere’s | jiament, who lately reminded him of some 

first law: “Parallel currents of electric-| 4¢ his democratic declarations in former 

ity flowing in opposite directions repel times: 1 cannot stop, my lord, to discuss 

each other.” This is demonstrated by a | events of the auteliiluvien period.’” 

map from the observations of the United) jy; jg published in large type, wide col- 

manne Signal Rervice. | umns, on elegant paper. Price, $5.00 per 
This is the most important meteorolog-| 0. Address John W Forney, Phila- 

ical discovery of the age, and the author | delphia Penn. ; 

is undeniably entitled to the credit of its | ; 


discovery. It accounts for many facts) Ay Asronisuinc OrvER.—The Indepen- 
that were before regarded as anomalous | ¢en¢ of New York, probably the ablest, 
and therefore inexplicable. | largest, and best religious newspaper in 
High and low barometers,—disgorging the world, offers in another column to 
and engorging vortices —being the pri-| sive away, absolutely, a Worcester’s Una- 
mary phenomena of the atmosphere, are | bridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary, 
the causes of all secondary phenomena of | which retails everywhere for $10, and is, 
the atmosphere, such as winds, clouds, | of course, a household necessity. 
rain, hail, snow, whirlwinds, tornadoes,| qj-. Independent is now publishing the 
hurricanes and waterspouts. That the| Rey, Joseph Cook's famous Boston Mon- 
relation of cause and effect subsists be-| gay Lectures, which are creating so much 
tween them and wind, we have already | discussion everywhere. It will also soon 
stated, is conclusively demonstrated. | pegin the publication of a series of articles 
Facts equally as strong and pointed are} on “Socialism and Communism,” one of 
produced that show they are likewise the | the most important questions of the day, 
causes of cloud formations, of rain, sn0W, | hy Ex-President Theo. D. Woolsey, D. D. 
hail, tornadoes, hurricanes and water-| Ly p. 


spouts. See advertisement of The Independent in 








caused by an uprising current of air from 

















Nursery Ruymes aND MELODIES OF 
MorueEr Gooss, illustrated with fifty full- 
page sketches —in white—are just the 
thing for a holiday present, which the 
children will appreciate. We first had to 
fashion the pictures from the words when 
we heard these quaint old songs and sto- 
ries, but now the full page illustrations 
are so comical and expressive that we en- 
joyed it all more than ever. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. For sale by Book and News 
Company. 





THE SCIENCE AND ART OF ELOCUTION; Or, 
How to Read and Speak. By Frank H. 
Fenno. Philadelphia: John E. Potter 
& Co. For sale by the Book and News 
Company. 

We have looked carefully through this 
volume, and the more we examine it the 
better we like it. ‘The author divides the 
work into three parts: 

Ist. Theoreticai Elocution; 2nd, Vocal 
Culture; and 3d, Practical Elocution. 

- There is also an ‘‘Elocutionary Chart’' 
of great practical value. 

There are about one hundred and fifty 
pieces for the practice of the art, as laid 
down by Prof. Fenno. 

The author believes that ‘“‘by caretully 
studying and applying the principle pre- 
sented in this book, any person of fair 
natural abilities can become an effective 
reader and speaker.”’ 

We cannot have too many of these helps. 
There are comparatively few good read- 
ers, fewer effective speakers, and so we 
hope there will be a growing demand for 
this and similar books on this subject. 

Sent, post-paid, for $1.25. 

The publishers, John E. Potter & Co., 
Philadelphia, say: ‘It is equally well 
adapted for schools, classes or individual 
students. 

It has been prepared by a careful stu- 
dent and complete master of the art. 

It treats of a subject of the utmost im- 
portance to all desiring to cultivate the 
greatest gift that God has given man. 

{t is a work of great general interest for 
even casual reading; its contents embrac- 
ing some rare productions, thus making it 
a valuable book for the home circle.” 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN is anew 
illustrated magazine, devoted to the many 
curious things which are found in this 
country as the evidences of a prehistoric 
occupation. The name is signiticant of 
this, its obiect. ~ 

The second number appears with seve- 
ral new names on the editorial staff. Prof. 
R. B. Anderson, the well-known Norse 
scholar; Prof. E. A. Barber, who has been 
so regular a contributor to the American 
Naturalist; Prof. A. Winchell of Ann Ar- 
bor, and others. 

The articles are of a very interesting and 
scholarly character, and the illustrations 
(mostly wood cuts) are well executed. 

The magazine, though only a few 
months old,has already taken rank among 
the best scholars of this country and Eu- 
rope. Weatlvise our readers to send for 
a specimen copy. Address Rev. L. D. 
Peet, Editor, Unionville, O. 


THERE is some “very interesting 
reading” in this journal, to those 
who want to get a copy of “Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary,”page 8. 

The offer is a bona fide one for the 
present — strange as it may seem. 
This is the way to get it, and now 
is the time. 





Now is the time to subscribe for 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EDUCA+ 





This is a mere outline of the topics dis-| this paper, 


TION. $1 60 per year. 
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P. Garrett & Co., Philadelphia, send 
us No. 16 of their “One Hundred Choice 
Selections in Poetry and Prose.” f 

They say the continuation of the series 
is a response to a general demand for 
“more.” ‘They are all of them good se- 
lections, good for individuals and good for 
families, and good for schools, and the 
price in paper covers is only 30 cents, or 
three choice selections, or six pages fora 
penny. Cheap enough! There is in this 
No. 16 afull index of all the preceeding 
numbers. 





The North American Review. 

The highest praise is due the able con- 
ductors of that standard periodical, the 
North American Review. The essays pre- 
sented therein almost invariably concern 
subjects of great pith and moment, and 
are mainly the productions of leading 
minds the world over. Furthermore, this 
influential magazine seems to practice the 
laudable and copyable policy of consider- 
ing the social value of the article, rather 
than the social prominence of the author. 
The November-December number, besides 
the customary thorough review and schol- 
arly criticism of recent literature, contains 
nine interesting and instructive disserta- 
tions: 

1. “The Government of the United 
States,’ by Horatio Seymour, who exam- 
ines and eulogizes our systems of govern- 
ment, township, county, State and Gene- 
ral, and convincingly argues that to make 
our country progress and prosper, in a 
manner commensurate with its apparent 
advantages, every citizen must consider 
himself obligated to exert his influence 
for the good, whenever an opportunity 
presents itself, whether in the domestic 
circle, in business, in society, or at the 
polls. 

2. “Systems of Offense and Defense in 
Naval Warfare,” by Hobart Pasha, who 
believes small, fleet, heavily-armed iron- 
clads are the most useful; thinks captains 
should be qualified to rely during engage- 
ments on their own discretion, and devotes 
much space to torpedoes and torpedo- 
boats, indicating as possible remedies, net- 
ting, lookouts and electric lights. 

3. “The Congress of Berlin, and its 
Consequences,”’ by an Old Diplomatist, 
who predicts a Continentel war, eventu- 
ally, if England and Russia come to blows 
in Asia. 

4. “Japan and the Western Powers,” 
by Matsuyama Makato, who shows that 
Japan has been so entangled by treaties 
with foreign powers, notably England, 
that a grave business stagnation, and se- 
quently her dissolution as an independent 
nation, is imminent, unless certain offend- 
ing clauses are abrogated. 

5, “The Financial Resources of New 
York,” by William B. Martin, who points 
out New York’s fitness to compete with 
Paris, as an attractive dwelling-place, and 
with London, asa commercial centre, and 
regards the elevated railroad as the means 
whereby upper New York may be made 
habitable, and all parts of the city brought 
in close communication. 

6. “The Public Health,” by Elisha 
Harris, who favors strict laws enforcing 
personal cleanliness, abundant pure water, 
thorough sewerage, and the existence of 
public parks. 

7. “Pessimism in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” by Samuel Osgood, D. D. The 
fast-gaining religion, Pessimism, or the 
logical creed which is diametrically oppos- 
ed to Optimism, is exhaustively considered 
by this learned, philanthropic and unbig- 
Oted divine. Necessarily, he considers the 
lives and teachings of the three leading 


bis 





Pessimists, Giacomo Scopardi of Recan- 
ati, Italy; Edward von Hartmann of Ber- 
lin, and Arthur Schopenhauer of Frank- 
fort. As the result of his deliberations, 
hedetermines that Pessimism is calcula- 
ted to benefit mankind: it- will convince 
man of the folly of wasting time in theo- 
rizing about an impossible future, thereby 
turning his undivided attention to this 
present life, which he will endeavor to 
make a practical heaven. 

8. ‘Antipathy to the Negro,” by James 
Parton, who gives a concise history of 
slavery; claims that frequent ablutions 
and clean garments will correct a certain 
offensive odor; argues away color-repug- 
nance; avers the race imitates with facility 
and lacks inventive ability, and, finally, 
deplores their having been thrown utipre- 
pared into politics. 

9. ©The Emperor Hadrian and Chris- 
tianity,” by Ernest Renan, who, while 
following up the erratic steps and narrat- 
ing the eccentric deeds of a Roman Em- 
peror of the second century, reveals how 
Christianity first gained reeognition and 
powerful converts in Europe. 

Francis R. Porter. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
—latest edition, sent by express for 12 
subscribers to th’s journal. Price of 
dictionary, $12. 





AMERICAN CoLLEeGEs: Their Students 
and Work. By Charles F. Thwing. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Much information, interesting to the 
general reader, valuable to parents and 
guardians, and desirable to the prospec- 
tive collegian, male or female, is concisely 
presented in this little volume. It con- 
tains ten ehapters, each forming a com- 
plete article, which are respectively enti- 
tled: **Instruction,” “‘Expenses and Pecu- 
niary Aid,” ‘‘Morals,” “Religion,” ‘Soci- 
eties,”’ ‘Athletics and Health,” ‘‘Journal- 
ism,” “Fellowships,” “Choice of a Col- 
lege,” ‘Rank in College a Test of Future 
Distinction.” The appendix gives a list 
of colleges in the United States with sta- 
tistics relating thereto. Price, $1. 





THE AMATEUR HANDBOOK OF PRACTI- 
caL INFORMATION for the Workshop: 
Containing clear and full Directions for 
Bronzing, Lacquering, Polishing Metal, 
Staining and Polishing Wood, Soldering, 
Brazing, Working Steel, Tempering 
e..: Case-Hardening, Cutting and 

orking Glass, Varnishing, Silvering, 
Gilding, Preparing Skins, Waterproofing, 
Making Alloys, Fusible Metals, Cements, 
Glues, &c. Price 10 cents. New York: 
Industrial Publication Company. 1878. 

This book seems to be a carefully com- 
piled book of instructions for performing 
those little technical operations which are 
so frequently required in every-day life. 
In most of these operations the recipe is 
but half the battle; when we come to put 
it in operation we are apt to fail from in- 
attention to some important though appa- 
rently trifling detail. In the book before 
us minute practical directions are given, 
so that any one may be able to put the 
recipes in practice. This is specially ap- 
parent under such headings as glass-cut- 
ting, lacquering, steel working, brazing 
and soldering, silvering, staining woods, 
waterproofing, &c. 





Tuat proposition to farnish ‘*Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary”—the 
latest edition—for twelve subscribers 
to this journal, at one dollar each, 


means business for you, my dear 
reader! You never will be able to 
get a library so cheap again. 


Tue Thanksgiving number of the 
New York Christian Union contained a 
stirring letter from Secretary Sherman on 
the South Carolina troubles; a breezy ar- 
ticle by Gail Hamilton; a Star Paper from 
Henry Ward Beecher; a “Laicus’’ letter; 
a Thanksgiving story, ‘‘The Praise Meet- 
ing at Poncasset,”? by Eliot McCormick; 
and the opening chapters of the new and 
romantic serial, ‘“‘The Little Belle of 
Bloomingdale,’ whose anonymous author, 
we are told, has a world-wide reputation. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that the 
first edition of 1,000 copies of ‘Apple 
Blossoms,”’ the volume of poetry by the 
two little Berkshire girls, was exhausted 
in less than a week. A second edition is 
nearly ready. It is certainly exceptional 
in the history of publishing for a first vol- 
ume of poems to meet with such marked 
success, They are also printing a third 
large edition of the illustrated ‘““Thanatop- 
sis;” a third edition of the double-volume, 
*“Thanatopsis and the Flood of Years;” a 
second edition of Tyler’s “History of 
American Literature,’ (which has been 
issued but ten days); a third edition of 
Chadwick’s “The Bible of To-day”; anda 
second edition of Sunderland’s ‘*What is 
the Bible?” and of the volume on ‘‘Rail- 
roads,’ by Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 
They have nearly ready a story for girls, 
entitled “Castles in the Air,” by Louise 
R. Upton. a new writer. 





MISSOURI. 


Official Department. 

[It will be the plan of this department 
to render decisions upon such points as 
are raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondengs, and which seem to be of imme- 
diate use. Some decisions will be briet 
statements of law, without argument. It 
not fully understood, they will be ampli- 
fied on request. 

In all questiong of difficult construction, 
or such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be obtained.-—-R. D. S.] 

TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS. 
Gentlemen : 

I would again recommend the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EpUCATION to your care- 
ful attention. I shall labor to make the 
official department furnish as clear and 
concise expositions of the difficult features 
of our intricate school law as possible. 
By taking the paper you will not only 
have Answers to questions you may ask, 
in a convenient and permanent form, but 
you will also get.the benefit of answers to 
many other correspondents, and become 
more familiar with the plans of the school 
system and the workings of the depart- 
ment. 


If you should persuade every teacher 
and every school board in your county 
not now subscribers, to take and read it, 
you would thereby save yourselves much 
annoyance and unnecessary labor. In- 
deed, it was for this purpose, and to se- 
cure better results in managing our 
schools, and securing correct reports, 
(which every expedient so far adopted by 
you or myself has failed to secure) that I 
became an editor of the Journat. I de- 
sire to help you, and thus enable you to 
assist me more effectually. 1 desire that 
our work shall be entirely harmonious 
and co-operative, and hence I desire to 
meet you often, in correspondence. 


In addition. to mere explanations of law 
and decisions, I intend that the official de- 





how to make reports, &., and be the 
means of communicating home educa- 
tional news to every county. 

I trust, then, that you will freely ask 
for explanations of doubtful or difficult 
questions, and furnish me information of 
institutes held in your county, or of other 
interesting facts. 

Please write all communications inten- 
ded for notice in the JouRNAL, on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper from that containing 
other matter. Very respectfully, 

R. D. SHANNON, State Supt. 

Ir is worth almost as much, toa 
neighborhood or a school district, to 
put them in possession of ‘* Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary,” as to 
build a scheol house. 

We shall send it to you by ex- 
press for only twelve subscribers to 
this journal at $1 per year. 


Gird yourself for the work of self- 
cultivation. Set a high price on your 
leisure moments. They are sands of 
precious gold. Properly expended, 
they will procure for youa stock of 
great thoughts— thoughts that will 
fill, stir, and invigorate, and expand 
the soul. 
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Bryant «& Stratten Busines College. 
A good hand-writing and a practical 
education obtained in this institution fit a 
young man for real life better than a clas- 
sical course requiring years of study. 
This is the only school in St. Louis having 
actual business and banking departments, 
and our scholarships are good in the forty 
Bryant & Stratton colleges. For circu- 
lars call, or address W. M. Carpenter, 
President, corner of Fifth and Market 
Streets. 11-9 12-3 





Drop Him a Line. 

If you wish to perfect yourself in a 
thorough, practical Commercial Course, 
or to become a Short Hand Writer, attend 
and graduate at Johnson’s Commercial 
College, St. Louis. It is one of the larg- 
est and best disciplined institutions in this 
country. For circulars or specimens of 
penmanship, address, with stamp, the 
President, J. W. JOHNSON. 

11-3 12-2 











The Amoerican 


Journal of Education. 


T OUGHT TO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 


N. B.—Remittances must Le made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 





partment shall contain directions as to 


otherwise sent. 
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SCHOOL DESKS. 


Home Endorsements! 
J° B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis: 
Dezar Siz: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 
school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than ten years, give entire satisfaction. The 


“‘ New Patent Cothic Desk,’’ 


with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High Schools, are not only substan- 
tial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the 
same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These considerations eommend this style of desk to all who contemplate seating 
School Houses. Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; egery one using them commends them. 


RECITATION SEATS AND TEACHERS’ DESKS. 





wey a ' root Seat—No. 162. Ash or;poplarjstaimed. Made any length‘required. Stand- 

ard le eet 

Aside from { the desks, a good Teacher’s Desk, Chair and Recitation Seat, which are necessary to 
the complete furnishing of a school room, a good set of Common School apparatus, embracing 
say a set of Camp’s or Guvot’s Outline Maps and Key, cost from busch de osdt ens ouaee $20 to $30 00 


we ereomewen Geers, ij . .  *8  ~ ppviconsigpesccescosee 10 to $18 00 
EI cand obs noe nns ene ban.bennseseeneccddebbecenswiwebusbacesesapens 1 00 
i CD, - 505 vepansndew cased pone secon sense shbocbebivngncbeseeudtes ehh $8 to 17 C0 
Hemisphere 5 inch ot ae OR eee ae Sec sos te eee ae $2 50 to 3 00 
Licks ceheheeusmhwetones dsb ectunwenetereswwdenases dhs cabinestses cesses 3 2 
EE Ss ora dtoke ngs und abebinaun een een bene sEib ba desonepecesieobewtaben ceraueeiebp 1 50 
ra ole oats ga Speminh suies aide bak bhbnpiiadvanenenp oa dweanes bene eaneavodene 1 10 


Horse Shoe Magnet to 75¢ 
ABoouT SHIPPING.—We shi ip all desks, except one with each order, in knock down; this method 
secures low freight rates and obviates all se of breakage; the one desk is put a 
use, and with our printed directions, will enable any one to put together the desks 
each. oy Hae ink-wells, foot-rests, &c., to entirely complete the desks, are included with- 
out extra co 
Let us pape that Sixty Days, notice should be given in order to secure the prompt d@ivery of 
the outfit your school needs. For further information, circulars of O ponent outline maps, Liquip 
SLATING, and everything needed in schools, call upon or address with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


Dealer in School Supplies of aH kinds, No. 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis Mo. 


HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLUACH BOARDS. 





ee 


1a PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 


Slated Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 


Directions for Use. 


Finst—Make the surface on which the yy f is te be fect by fi as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 


SEcoxp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. Price, per inch, 50 cents. Brushes ‘furnished if ae 


Turrp—Snake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of ‘the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating 

Fourtn—aAfter the firstcoat, rub the boards smooth with emery or ply an ag ad (rubbin; 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same For re-painting an old 

Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wail, dee coats. 
0 —-—— 


Caution—No one heo ney peas t **Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ .* we have the 
eames ve ae abe it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid ~~ Nod ever offered for sale, and though there are several and cheap 
imitations, none can pred 


ace the 
Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Sarface of the Holbrook. 
it isthe only surface that wili not glaze, and goto will last Ten Years. 


the grit 


3x- Keep the can well corked. Brushes furnished it desired. — as whe net nl to paper sent 
by mail on E pplication . Send for circular of Blackboar« Krasers, an’ else needed in 
your school. Address, with stamp for reply. and send direct to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut street. St. Louis, Mo. 





School Apparatus 


AND SCHOOLSUPPLIES 


Of all kinds, manufactured and for sale by 


J.B. MERWIN, 


st. Louis, Mo. 


Office and salesroom, 704 Chesnut Street. 
Warehouse, 20 South Commercial Alley. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





OUTLINE MAPS. 


Camp’s Large Edition, mounted........... $30 00 
ve te BY oxccnscanvieesbs 25 00 
** Small Edition, mounted ........... 20 00 
* “ NE en ee 15 00 


Send for complete circular. 


Guyot’s Primary Series, Physical and Po- 
litical, 10 in set with key, Portfolio...... 
Guyot’s Common School Series, with key. 
On rollers, in wooden case, 10 in set..... 
Guyot’s Intermediate Series, 8 maps and 
key, very large and fine, per set.......... 
Guyot’s Large Series, with key, for high 
schools and colleges, Over 300 square 
feet of surface. Per set...........c0.005 
Any map from the last two series sold sepa- 
rately. 


The District Sehool Set, two maps only, 
United States and Hemispheres, very 
large and fine, with key.................. $14 00 

Guyot’s Classical Series. Size of each, 6 
by 8 feet: 

No. 1—Roman Empire ................... 
No. 2—Ancient Greece, including City 
i RS Aa eee ae 1 


The enly classical maps published in America, 


GLOBES. 
Five inch Globe, on stand.................. $3 50 
Five inch Hemisphere,...... <i kecdeevasnnnn 83 50 
Six inch Globe, on stand................00+ 5 00 
Six inch Hemisphere..................+-000 5 00 
Eight inch Globe, on stand................. 10 00 
Eight inch Globe, in hinged case........... 15 00 
8-inch Globe, in hinged case with Comp... 17 00 


For further description see other 
side of this circular, 


MATHEMATICAL APPARATUS. 


Numerai Frames, 100 balls.................. $1 2 

os PDs cine civics ochiecen 1 50 

Cube Root Blocks for 2 places.............. 75 

os vs Bee Aci ti aey 110 
Geometrical Forms, with Arithmetical sol- 

EE TET ne ee Tee 3 00 
Geometrical Forms, larger................+ 400 
Object: teaching, forms and solids........ [e 
Dissected Cone, No. 1, colored............ 2 75 

ied SRR Pee 2 25 
Arithmetieal Frames with Key............ 5 00 
COR C5 ola Ne Ss ced ec oed cccdecude 2 00 
Arithmetical Chart, Price’s Patent....:... 25 00 

READING CHARTS, 
REST, GE PEED, 5s voce cccscseseuscscs $3 00 
Se ns ccnhinees ssuppanoeaes 5 00 


National School Tablets, with col’d chart 8 00 


Eureka Tablet, for teaching orthography.. 2 00 
CHARTS—Miscellaneous. 
Colton’s Geographical Cards .............. $8 00 
Willson’s School and Family Charts... ... 18 00 
Gregory’s Chart of Time................... 8 00 
Hall’s Geological Chart...................% 12 00 
Yeoman’s Chemical Chart.................. 10 00 
Clark’s Grammatical Chart................ 400 
Saunders’ Elocutionary Chart............. 6 00 
Bade’s Permutation Reading Case......... 12 00 
CLOCKS. 

Programme, No. 1............0+00- 18 00 to $25 00 

te UG IE NS a ci vn. ck iccas eerevee ate 18 00 
DEO OGRROG 56 65 sin sdnccc cin cccccesesveves 8 00 

CRAYONS. 

WERRID, BOE IG i i orci inc biingitieticndave Ps) 
Colored, assorted, per gross............... $1 50 
Talc er French chalk, per gross............ 3 00 
Steatite—Dustless.......... wscctecctpesconse SO 





BOOKS. 

Camp’s Key to Outline Maps............... $1 00 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching.................. 1 80 
Webb’s lst Lessons in Language........... 25 
©¢: Jet Danwing Book. ...\..0660svecdsere 16 
Teachers’ Guide to Illustration ............ 1 00 
TROT CRON 5 ones 35 ovo ceescesnern ee 35 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 3,000 
A eee 12 00 
oa National Pictorial Dictionary.. 65 00 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary....... 12 00 

BELLS—Call, Silver-plated. 

ick convict ecduddsinkhsentdoven cores a4 $2 75 
PN ooo cakes tease canbe esd erseesecus 275 
DADs Beie  wcpaponndehncesabhcbencgudcgecsues 1 50 


Above are the most desirable and cheapest 


styles. 


BELLS FOR SCHOOLS, 


STEEL COMPOSITION. 
Blymer, Norton & Co.’s Manufacture, from 18 
to 45 inches in diameter. Warranted. 


STEEL AMALGAM. 
Rumsey &Co.’s Manufacture, from 15% to 44 
inches in diameter. Warranted. 


Descriptive, illustrated and priced catalogues 
on application. 


LIQUID SLATING,. 
wgrSend for Circular. 


BLACKBOARDS. 
xg-Send for illustrated circular.-€§ 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS. 


Cutter’s Physiologica -Charts, on rollers, 
| er eer eee $15 00 
Cutter’s Physiological Chasts, on roWers, 


TTT re 10 00 
Cutter’s New Human and Comparative An- 
atomical Plates, 9 numbers .............. 18 00 
Cutter’s Diagram of Human Eye.......... 50 
PENMANSHIP. 
Spencerian Charts of Writing and Draw- 
ee ee er. $5 00 


Large size, 24 by 30, on 3 cards, mounted, 3 75 


Charts, Bound, New Edition.............. 5 00 
Eelectic Writing Charts. 

Me MRO op ki wiv nad 0s-dauiec us dsesentone $2 00 

Writing Cards, Boards .................... 5 00 


Astronomical Apparatus. 


Holbrook’s Geared Tellurian, brass, with 
compass, cog-wheel movement, No. 8. .$25 00 

Holbrook’s Geared Tellurian, brass, with 
GO NUT soe ccsndeecannnercascasdeotineen 17 00 





Helbrook’s Planetarium or a= » No. 12 20 00 
sie Si No. 13. 18 00 

aia Gyrooscepe, brass,3 gs,Im 15 00 

“ec ce 2 ee 12 00 

“ec “e 2 s&s; 8 00 

rs Astronom. » Eienlephere, N6.1.. 3 00 

Ks No. 2.. 350 

a Chart Solar alah, colored. ..... 1 00 
p@s"Merwin’s School Mottoes, 7 1-2 by 


14 inches. Set of 20 sent by mail, post 
paid, for $1 00. Eight colors.-@a 


per if you do not find what you need 
in the above list—write direct, inclosing 
stamp for reply, to 
J. B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in School 
Supplies of all kinds, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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: Office Desks, Teachers’ Desks, Office Chairs 


For Prices, address, with stamp for reply, 


= J.B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
Manufacturer and Dealer in Office Desks, and School Desks, and School Supplies of all kinds. 
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No. 163. Reversible. 
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“Best Litera'ure of the Day... Y. Times. 


The GREATEST Living 
Authors, such as . Max 
Muller, Rt. Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, James A. Froude, Prof. 
Hualey, R. A. Proctor, Edw. 


A. Freeman, Prof. yf wee 
Dr. W. B. © enter, Frances 
Power Cobbe, The Duke of Ar- 


gyll, Wm. Black, Miss Thack- 
eray, Miss Muloch, Geo Mac- 
Donald, Mrs. Oliphant, Jean 
Ingelow, Mrs, Al der, Thos. 
Hardy, Matthew Arnold, Henry 
Kingsley, W. W. Story, Tur- 
guenief, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Browning, and many others, are represented in 
the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


In 1879, the Living Age enters upon its 36th 
year, admittedly unrivalled and continuously 
paccessful. During the year it will turnish to 
lts readers the productions of the most eminent 
authors above named and many others; embrac- 
ing the choicest serial and sbort stories by the 
Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any Other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day, from tne pens of the 
foremost Kssayists, Scientists, Critics, Discov- 
erers and Editors, representing every depart- 
ment of Knowledge and a. 

THE LIVING AGE is a weekly magazine giving 
more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly. It presents in an inexpensive form, 
considering its great amount of matter, with 
freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and witha 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no other 
publication, the best Kssays, Reviews, Criti- 
cisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, 
Poetry, Scientific, Biographieal, Historical and 
Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The importance ot The Living Age to every 
American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh 
and complete compilation of an indispensable 
current literature,—indispensable because it em- 
braces the productions of 


The Ablest Livine Writers, 


is sufticiently indicated by the tollowing 


Opinions. 


*¢The Living Age supplies a better compendi- 
um of current discussion, information and in- 
vestigation, and gives a greater amount and va- 
riety of reading-matter which it is well worth 
while to read, than any other publication... It 
is simply indispensable.’’—Boston Journal. 


**In it we find the best productions of the best 
writers upon all subjects ready to our hand,’’ 
—([Philadelphia Inquirer. 

‘«The prince among magazines .’’—New York 
Observer. 

‘‘It is incomparable in the richness, variety, 
and worth of its articles, and equal to several 
ordinary magazines in the amount of matter 
presented .’’—Lhe Standard, Chicago. 

**Its pages teem with the choicest literature of 
theday.’’—[N. Y. Tribune. 

‘*The best of all the eclectic publications, and 
the cheapest. A mouthly that comes every 
week.’’—The Advance, Chicago. 

**A pure an | perpetual reservoir and fountain 
of entertainment and instruction.’’—[Hon. R. 
Cc. Winthrop. 

‘It affords the best, the cheapest and most 
eonvenient means of as abreast with the 

rogress of thought in all its phases.’’—[Phil. 
North American. 

‘*With it alonea reader may fairly keep up 
Wjth all that is important in the literature, his- 
tory, politics, and science of the day.’’—[The 
Methodist, N. Y. : 

**The ablest essays, the mest entertaining sto- 
ries, the finest poetry of the English language, 
are here gathered together.’’— [Illinois State 
Journal. 


**It is indispensable to every one who desires 
a thorough compendium of all that is admirable 
and noteworthy in the literary world ’’—[Bos- 
ton Post. 

**The bestand cheapest periodical in America 
—Evangelical Churchman, Toronto. 

**Ithas no equal in any country.’’—Philadel- 
phia Press. 

**Ought to find a place in every American 
Home.’’—N. Y. Times 

The Living Age is published WEEKLY at $8a 
year, free of postage. 


s@ EXTRA OFFER FOR 1879."@a 


To all new subscribers for 1879, will be sent 
grati® the last six nambers of 1878, containing 
with other valuable matter, the first partot*‘Sin 
GIBBIE,’’ a new serial story of much interest, 
by GEO. MACDONALD, now appearing in 
The Living Age trom the author’s advance 
sheets. Other choice new serials by distinguish- 
ed authors will speedily appear. 

















Club Prices for the best Home 
and Foreign Literature. 


**Possessed of Thx Living AGE and one or 
otxer 6° our vivacious American monthlies, a 





nbsertber Will ‘ind himself in command of the 
sfoation.’’—Palladelpbie Eve. Bulletin. 

big so Tus Pivisd “Ac ‘sher one of 

2¢ American & montkues (or) ew Weekly 
or Basar) wii Se sentiora be. a 
or, for $9 50 The Living Age a>) ob i icho- 


jas, or Appleton’s Jou 
Address LITTELL & GAY, 
1-138 Boston, 


The Independent 


Well and Favorably Known the 
World Over as the BEST Relig- 
ious Week!y Newspaper. It re- 
tains all its most desirable fea- 
tures and adds new ones. 


We shall continue to print articles from the 
best writers and thinkers in the country. The 
Departments of Religious News, Literature, 
Sunday School, Fine Arts, Science, Missions, 
School and College, Markets, Farm and Garden, 
Financial and Insurance, will, as heretofore, be 
contributed to by specialists in each branch. 
These departments are famous because they are 
able and trustworthy. 


COOK’S LECTURES. 


These famous lectures, deliv: in Roston 
every Monday, by the Rev. Joseph Cook, will 
be published in full, together with the introduc- 
tory remarks. 

Ex-President Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D.LL. 
D., will contribute 20 to 30 articles on Socialism 
and Communism, the most important questions 
of the day. 

SERMONS 
by eminent clergymen in all parts of the country 
will continue to be printed. 





PREMIUMS. 

We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new vol- 
umes, entitled ‘‘Biology,’’ ‘‘Transcendental- 
ism,’’ ‘‘Orthodoxy,’’ ‘‘Conscience,’’ ‘‘Hered- 
ity,’’ and ‘‘Marriage,’’ embodying, in arevised 
and corrected form, the author’s previous re- 
markable Monday Lectures. They are published 
in handsome book form by Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. of Boston. We will mail a copy of any 
one volume, post-paid, toany snbscriber to The 
Independent who remits us $3 for a year, in ad- 
vance; or any subscriber may remit $5.50, and 
we willsend him The Independent fortwo years 
in advance, and two volumes, post-paid; or any 
three volumes, post-paid, to any one subscriber 
who remits $8 for three years, in advance. 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED 
Pictorial Quarto Dictionary, 


Bound 1n Sheep, aon pee over 1,000 Illustra- 
tions. Issue of 1878. 
RETAIL FRICE $10. 

We have made a special contract with the 
great publishing house of J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
of Philadelphia, by which we are enabled to of- 
ter the most desirable premium ever given by any 
newspaper in the country. We will send this, 
the best dictionary published, to any person who 
will send us the names of three new subscribers 
and nine dollars; or who will, on renewing his 
own subscription, in advance, send us two new 
names additional and $9; or who will renew his 
own subscription for three years, in advance, 
and send us $9; or for a new subscriber for three 
years and $}. 

The great Unabridged Dictionary will be de- 
livered at our office, or in Philadelphia; free, or 
be sent by express or otherwise, as may be or- 
dered, from Philadelphia, at the expense of the 
subscriber. 

The subscriber under this offer will not be en- 
titled to any other premium. 





Subscription Price $3 a year in Advance, 

ineluding any one of the following premiums: 

Any one volume of the Household Edition of 
Charles Dickens’ Works, bound in cloth, with 
16 Lilustrations each, by Sol Eytinge. 


Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns and SacreJ 
Songs, No. 2. 

Lincoln and his Cabinet; or, First Reading of 
the Emancipation Proclamation. Fne large 
steel engraving by Ritchie. Size 26x36 

Authors of the United States. Fine large steel 
engraving, 44 portraits; size 24x383¢; Ritchie. 

Charles Sumner. Fine steel engraving by Ritchie 


Grant or Wilson. Fine steel engravings. By 
Ritchie. 

Edwin M. Stanton. Fine steel engraving. By 
Ritchie. 


The Inner Life of Abraham Lincoln. By Frank 
B. Carpenter. Bound mciloth. 360 pages. It 
gives a better insight into his ‘inner life’’ 
than can be found where, and 1s altogether 
one of the most fascinating, instructive, and 
useful books of the kind ever published. 


Subscription Price $3 per annygm in advance. 
3G-Specimen cepies sent free. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 





P, 0. Bex 2787, New York City. 
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Wood Stand, Plain, 
No. 70. Price, $3 50. 





Wood Stand, Plain, 


&Inch Globes, Ne. 62. Price, $5. . 


NEW 8 INCH GLOBES, 


With Cuts showing styles, Sizes and Prices. 





Low Bronzed Stand, 8 inch Globe, complete. 


In Hinged case. No. 45. 


Price, $15. 





nen oO 


Hinged Case, for Globes. 


NEW 5 INCH GLOBES 


With cuts showing styles, sizes and prices. 


NEW 6 INCH GLOBES 





The Eight-Inck Globes are conve- 
nient for measurement, being 1,000 
miles to every inch on the surface. 

24 meridians are represented which 
make the reckoning of time easy, being 
one hour for each meridian. 

They are of the most convenient 
size for general use, and where pro- 
vided with horizons, are movable on 
their equatorial axis, allowing of the 
convenient inverting for examination 
of Southern hemispheres. 












Hemisphere Five Inch Globes, 
No. 75. Price, $3 50. 








Hemisphere 6 
No. 66. 





Inch Globes, 
Price, $5. 


8 inch Globe on Wood 
Stand, $10.00. 





Low Wood Stand, 8 inch Globe. ‘ 


With Compass, in Hinged case, No. 47, Price, $17. 


For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp 


for reply, and send direct to 


J.B. MERVIN, 
oF « placate iene tatee mcs all Kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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